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From an Immigrants Logbook Part III 


Bringing Fields to Self-Support 
Maine Interdenominational Commission 
What of The City Home? 
How to Work the Apportionment 


Home Missions to Date , 
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An Outline:Of Policy 


vb Every organization needs a policy. The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society has one. Here are some of its elements. 
1. To spend only what it receives. This is not easy to secure. Ap- 
o: portionments must be made a year ahead with faith in God and the church- 
| mo es. But for three years the Society has succeeded. It has not added to 
3 the debt which then fell upon it. The work, however, has sadly. suffered. 
z | 2. To labor in closest co-operation with sister Societies, doing kin- 
ss dred work. It is in constant conference with such Societies, and no im- 
portant step is taken withcut consultation with the one concerned. 
| 3. To push its work where Congregationalism is welcomed. It is sure- 
oo | ly sound sense to press out on lines of least resistance. North Dakota 
| e Congregationalism is twenty-five years old. There are 175 churches there, 
ae most of them small, but with large future possibilities. There are more 
Congregational churches in North Dakota in proportion to the population 
e | than in Massachusetts. Surely we ought not to neglect North Dakota. 
ie 4. To plant itself strongly in strategic centers.» Cumulative effort is 
Ee the best kind. The state of Washington is to be one of the great states of 
SR the Union. It is as large as all New England. It is on the pathway be- 
: = tween Occident and Orient. It possesses all kinds of wealth. We ought 
a to claim it for Christ, with vigilant endeavor. | 
# : | 5. To go where the Gospel is most needed. The coal regions of 
as Pennsylvania, the hill towns of New England, the pine barrens of Michi- 
s oe 7 gan, the Slavic and Italian settlements of our cities—in these our work 
- : must be done. It will bring no glory to the Society, but it will count for 
saving the lost. | 
4 Does this policy commend itself to you? 
If so—you know what. 
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s THE SOCIETY will give its guarantee, which 
3 = is the best of security, for the semi-annual 
af payment during life, ® of an amount equal to a 
Ee, good rate of interest, the gift itself to go ulti- 
to the work of the Home 
ociety. 
Conditional Gifts 
4 2 BY SUCH GIFTS the donors may be assured 
a Assuring the donors of income of safety, prompt and regular payments of the 
d by semi-annual interest, freedom from care, 
ee ultimately the use of \the money given for the 
oH purposes of the redemption of this land to 
. The 3 Christ. 
; Home Missionary Society | rutt inFORMATION will be given by. the 
Treasurer of THE CONGREGATIONAL 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Address 
Washington Choate, Treasurer, C. H. M. S.. 
.. a Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. New 
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Youa 


_are not under past obligations to any piano 


Vou want the sweetest toned | 
—You want that sweet tone to last t B 

—You dislike to spend any more a OG 1anos 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. This surely describes your position. 

THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study—read— 
Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 
own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 


get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 
those musical friends who you know 


dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will | 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, er 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 


+ 4 


men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new Ni etioar. 
home. You made a long study of it calmly,' thoroughly, and you became we 


quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


One officially entitled ‘‘ The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, average American family which was 
of Complete Information about  ivories and woods used: in a ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
Pianos. ’’ high-grade piano, and compares hig interesting, readable and prettily 


-YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 


to tell good from bad: what causes - 


pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a gate easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 


_ workmanship and of durability. 


It tells everything that any one 


qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is.a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to Goes 
inform you whenever CONFU ED 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are 7xstructive— 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 


illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, aS many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 
manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 


can possibly want to know about 
pianos ; — a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- a 
dorsed by Paderewski and other The other book is also copy- 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ righted but is a short story named 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices. ‘*“JOHN HONEYWELL’S 

It tells about the very first piano, REASONS.’’ 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With | 
WING PIANOS 


Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, 
Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music. We have been 
students of vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 
all these 39 years. The first patent issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for 
improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 
invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. These facts 
prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 
house to “live and learn ”’ and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. 


deal about pianos that you could not 

- hear of or read ERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the oly book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The story of an. 


Take it out 


and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. - 


WING BUILDING 


WING 


” $58-391 West 13th Street, New York 
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From an I mmigrant’s Logbook 


The Treatment that Makes the Passen gers Desperate—Needless Irritation— 
Cruelty and Insult—Suggestions as to Better Conditions and 
Needed Remedies 


IIT. 


THE PROPER WAY TO SERVE MEALS 1N THE STEERAGE—DINING-ROOM 
ON ANOTHER LINE—THE IDEAL CONDITION 


HE steerage passenger is driven the constantly irritated steerage pas- 
like sheep from port to star-  sengers. | 
| board, from forward to aft, One of the means of hushing the 
from below to the main deck, from murmuring ones is to hold back their 
the main deck to the stinking between- __ tickets until the moment they leave the 
decks. What for? | boat. A steerage passenger considers 
Now it is to be vaccinated, then to his ticket—or ship’s card, as he likes 
clean out the steerage, then again to to call it—as the door into New York. 
€xamine the tickets, or to give a So this is a mighty good trick. 
package of tobacco to the men and Sometimes there is a reason for 
candy to the women—one of the few driving all the passengers into one 
‘plasters upon the wounded feelings of place, but you ought to see how it is 
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THE BREAD LINE—HEADS OF GROUPS IN 
LINE TO HAVE THEIR PAILS FILLED 


done. Is it then impossible to train 
the stewards and petty and higher of- 
ficers to be kind and patient with the 
unfortunate immigrants? It has been 
accomplished at Ellis Island, and can 
be accomplished on ship-board. 

I have repeatedly seen passengers 
cuffed and abused, both men and 
—_— by stewards. On June 27, 
1907, I saw a steward strike a woman 


hard, and when I went to him to in- | 


terfere he disappeated. On the 
one woman told me how on the night 
of May 2ist, 1907, she had driven 
away a steward by hitting him on the 
head with her shoe, when he woke her 
at night and made insulting proposals. 
Another woman on the same steamer 


told me that more than once when she 


went into the women’s wash-room, 
she found men belonging to the crew 
washing themselves there, because it 
was cleaner than in the men’s wash- 
room. | 

On June 27 I went up ‘to the captain 
with two other men and two young 


women. We settiaiend about a sec- 
ond-cabin steward, who passed a very 
vulgar remark to one of us in the 
presence of these young women, who 
were respectable, and whom I made 
up my mind to protect as much as 
possible. The captain told us that the 
fourth officer should take us to the 
chief officer, who would settle the 
matter. We were shown to the chief 
steward, but never saw the first of- 
ficer, and the ‘matter was dropped. 
The two good-looking women were 
fairly. followed all day by bakers, 
cooks, quartermasters and stewards, 
and the surgeon and. some of the 
engineers did not refrain from wink- 
ing at them. As much as possible I 


|. kept in their company, but the tempta- 


tion seemed too strong, and all my 
warnings were in vain. At the end 


. of the trip, on July 7, while I was 
~ making one of my excursions through 


the ship for my investigations, I hap- 
pened to open the curtain in the 
quartermaster’s room, and saw two 
girls sitting among’ the men at 11:30 
p.m. A number of beer bottles and 


the loud singing told me the rest. I 


do not mean to say that these young 
women were blameless, but they were 
not bad when they came on board. 


They were dressmakers and were hop-, 


ing to make a good living in America. 
One of them was only eighteen, and 
a sweet-looking girl, as the picture 
shows. 

One thing is sure—the seventeen 
days on board that steamer are a dark 
blot in the lives of many women. It 
is enough to say that all through the 
day the crew had free play among the 
passengers, and only once did I see 


and hear the third officer calling down ~ 


one of the petty officers on account of 


dealing. with the women. 
To show that I do not intend to be 
one-sided, I admit that the passengers 


among themselves were not above: 
criticism in their conduct in these 


respects: but I say again it is a 
disgrace that in the twentieth century 
the steam-ships that carry so many 
passengers are not better disciplined. 
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Many 


A German gave a fee 


A scandalous steerage, a grafting of 30 marks to one of the petty officers 


steamship company—would that I 


steerage ticket to get a berth in the 


second cabin. 
that the steerage as I saw it was not 


they had had the money. Again I say 
fit for human beings. 


to eat and sleep in his room. 


continue 
Y WOMEN KNITTING SOCKS 


GIRLS DANCING NATIONAL DANCE 


TITRIFT 


Shall it, then, 


Two respectable Russian women 
paid 80 marks ($32) above their 


directly. 
could abolish both your steerage and others would havé done the same if 


America, for one, suffers through it 


your graft! 
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346 THE HOME 


VACCINATION 

Driven like cattle in the betwecn- 
decks, with all hatches closed but one, 
we waited for the vaccination. The 
air was unbearable, but our protest 
did not help. At last some of the men 
forced open a hatch, and some of us 
escaped. A proof that the whole 
thing is incomplete and unreliable is 
the fact that some of us hid and were 
not vaccinated: nevertheless our card 
was stamped by the doctor as “vac- 
cinated.” In about four hours’ time 
the two physicians vaccinated all the 
steerage passengers, and used the 
same instrument eight or ten times 
without sterilizing or cleaning. One 
of my German friends was made very 
sick by his vaccination, and while in 
the hospital with a badly swollen side, 
was treated with water from the tank, 
not “aqua distillata.”’ I happened to 
be present when the wound was dress- 
ed, and the doctor’s assistant told me 
he had none, when I made a remark 
about it. | 
"AMUSEMENTS ON BOARD 

“Tf you do not tickle yourself, no- 
body else will,” is a saying Lheard in 
India, and it is true for the steerage. 
Music plays a very great part in the 


MISSIONARY 


March 


pastimes of the day, and harmonicas 
and violins, mouth-organs and flutes 
are heard all over the ship when the 
weather is good. 

It was indeed a great sight to. see 
the Jews dance their national dances, 
while an old Israelite with long gray 
whiskers played the violin and the 
rest clapped their hands to beat time. 
I never knew the Jews were such a 
jolly people. There was always 
something going on among them. 


One of their favorite games was 


“meat on the block,” as it is called in 
Germany. 
and covers the eyes of another man 
with his hands, so that he cannot see. 
This man stands in a bent position, 
with his head against the other man’s 
waist. The men who are in the game 
stand around him and one of them 
strikes him as hard as he can on his 
hips and looks as innocent as possible 
when the stricken victim looks around 
to find his man. In case he makes a 
mistake, he has to stand till he guess- 
es the right one, who then takes his 
place. 
sport, especially by the onlookers. 
Leapfrog is played by young and 
old, and it was not a rare sight to see 


TYPES OF HEBREW GIRLS, BRIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE 


One man stands upright 


This was regarded as great 
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POLES ENGAGED IN A RELIGIOUS SERVICE, LED BY THE MAN 
WITH THE BOOK 


a middle-aged man playing it with a 
group of boys. We also had some 
wrestlers on board, and they gave us 
a complete performance one day, not 
only in wrestling, but also in acrobatic 
stunts. 

Another amusement was to listen 
to the concert in the second cabin, 
given by the ship’s orchestra; but we 
had to be very quiet, or else the sky- 
liaht was closed. Dancing in every 
shape and form could be seen every 
day, and many hours were spent that 
way. There was also a good deal of 
card playing and gambling, especially 
among the Poles. Singing was heard 
all the time, and it was very interest- 


ing to me to hear the different nation- 


alities sing their native music. Every 
night at sundown a group of Jews 
gathered upon the main hatch, and 
sang socialistic songs in Yiddish. 
They sang beautifully, although the 
sentiment of some of the songs was 
revolutionary enough. — 

We also had an Italian on board, 
Just one: but he was the centre when- 
ever any thing was going on. He was 
a fine singer, and as he could speak 
German, he charmed all the young 


women in the second cabin as, sitting 
upon the stairs and singing German 
songs, he looked at them with his 
beautiful black eyes. The same fellow 
was a thorough acrobat and could 


walk on his hands as easily as on his ~ - 


feet. The Italian wanted to go to 
Panama, he said, where he had work- 
ed before; but a few weeks after land- 
ing I saw him still hanging around in 
Hoboken because, as he told me, he 
was “dead broke.”” What became of 
him later I do not know 


” . The officers 
and crew hated him because he w | 


always ready to tell his opinion when 
anything was wrong. 
RELIGION ON BOARD 


The Russian Poles who are Roman 


Catholics do a good deal of singing: 
the whole service, in fact, is nothing: 
but a continuation of song and mak- 
ing crosses. The Greek Catholics also 
use song as the most prominent fea- 
ture of worship; and every morning 
between the beds rows of men knelt 


upon the dirty decks and united in 
worship. Not only in the morning, 


but at all hours of the day services 


’ were arranged by the pious Poles or 


S'avs. I am sorry to say tht it was 
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THE MUSICIAN OF OUR PARTY 


a mere matter of form with most of 
them, as the men that drank most and 
the women that flirted most were the 
chief partakers in their united service. 
Going out from America several Ro- 


man Catholic Poles told me that they 


had found the churches at home far 
better than those in America, which 
were not what they liked them to be 
at all. They also told of the terrific 
power of the Slavic and Polish priests 
in America. 

The Russian Jews that I interview- 
ed told me that many Jews in Amer- 
ica lose the faith of their fathers, be- 
cause the Jews in America come con- 
stantly in contact with freethinkers 
and socialists. Another reason is the 
necessity of working on Saturday, 
their Sabbath. One Austrian Jew told 
me, with tears in his eyes, “I’m going 
back home, and tell my father all 
about my backsliding. I’m going 
home to be a faithful Israelite once 
more, though I cannot live half as 
well at home as in America.” | 

I found the Protestant passengers 
indifferent as a rule. Manv oppor- 
tunitics had | to bring the gospel of 
light to men and women. I shall 


March 
> 

never forget the two services led by 

me on Sunday in the second cabin. 


The first one was going out from 


America. With.a trembling heart I 
entered the dining-room, because I 
knew there is usually a peculiar com- 
bination of people on an ocean liner. 


I asked the congregation to sing with 


me, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” and 
when I began to sing it, only one out 
of the 250 people joined, and ‘she a 
dear old Christian lady. The rest of 
the few Christian people that I met 
did not dare to sing. But I asked God 
to strengthen me in my weakness, and 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
came over me, and I began to tell of 
Jesus and His love for sinners, just in 
a heart to heart talk. The actor and 
actress that sat right in front of me 
were deeply touched by the old, old 
story. They came in laughing, but 
left the room thinking about Him who 
died for them. After the service was 


over I asked those that were desirous . 


to become Christians to put up their 
hands, and some twenty-five hands 
went up. i 

After that service I had many op- 
portunities to do personal work among 
the second and first cabin passengers, 
some of whom came down to talk to 
me. One young woman told me she 
wanted to come back to Jesus, she had 
backslidden. A young German began 
a new life and prayed again; he had 
not prayed for years. The old-time 
religion was good enough for him. 

One Russian Jew was very desirous 
to hear about the Messiah. I told 
him about the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world, but 
somehow he could not see his way 
clear. Nearly all the Jews I met on 
my way to Europe had been badly in- 
fluenced in America, and missed that 
characteristic piety that is still found 


in European countries where the Jews 


are numerous, 

On the return from Europe, a Ger- 
inan missionary and I found an op- 
portunity to hold a Sunday afternoon 
service in the second cabin. He spoke 
in German and I in English. As a re- 
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immi- 


d land, the land 


, or finding what 
We heard to our 


omise 


iberty, where so many an 
grant is disappointed in not finding 


what he looked for 
he did not look for. 


GOOD NATURED AND HOME LOVING 


At last we 


THE STEERAGE BELLES, CONSCINUS OF THEIR POSITION 
POLISH WOMEN 


4 


sult of that meeting a woman found were near the pr 
But I must speed on. 


Jesus, and when I visited her not long of 1 
ago she told me of the wonderful 


change in her life and habits. 
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HEBREW CHILDREN PLAYING GAMES ON DECK 


great delight that we should land in 
the afternoon, and then the packing 
and dressing began. It was a sight to 


see these men, women and children > 


assimilate all their earthly posessions 
in big square boxes and trunks, as far 
as they had been allowed to bring 
them down in the steerage, the rest 
being in the baggage rooms. Some 
had nothing but jute bags with them, 
and ropes to tie them together. All 
were excited, and I heard them speak 
in low tones about Castle Garden, as 
Ellis Island was known to them— 
while dressing and packing. 

The women put on their gayest and 
best clothes, the men their heavy 
jackets and embroidered shirts and 
red neckties. It was indeed a pic- 
turesque group. I happened to look 
overboard in the water, and saw a 
continual stream of dirty socks, 
shirts, drawers, blankets, towels and 
what-not coming out of the port- 
holes—the last emblems of the steer- 


age passage. I did pity the poor 


fishes, and wondered if some of them 
would not faint when they found the 
Ocean saturated with steerage refuse. 


The usual visit of harbor officials, 
Board of Health and others, took 
place, and slowly we steamed up the 
North River to Hoboken. 

I was not surprised to see the 
amazement of the steerage passengers 
in beholding one of the-greatest sights 
that America offers—the entrance to 
New York harbor. Well do I re- 
member how I felt when I came to 
America for the first time. The sky- 
scrapers, a whole line of them, the 
ferryboats, the floating palaces of the 
Hudson River trade, the puffing and 
whistling towboats, crossing our bow 
with the sauciness of a schoolboy, the 
high floating elevators, the huge 
smokestacks of a number of ocean 
liners moored at the long wharves— 
are a combination of wonders to the 
inexperienced eye of the immigrant. 

The free and easy way of the clean- 
American officials, their kind- 

ss yet business-like ways, have al- 
ways been to me a sign of the in- 
fluence of practical education and 
well trained manhood. The immi- 


grants noticed right away the differ-. 


ence between the American man in 
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country clothes 


1908 


brass buttons and the man in brass 
buttons on the steamship, and felt a 
little easier already. 

There we stood, packed and saddled 


and tagged also, having our number- 
ed white ticket tied to our coat—ready 


to leave the hated ship. But, oh spite! 
we saw the ship moored, yet could not 
leave her.. We had to wait till next 


morning because there was no place 


for us at Ellis Island. Sometimes the 
inflow there is so great that passengers 
have to wait for days before they can 
land.. | 

It was a very hot night, and men 
and women took off their heavy old- 
and appeared in 
negligee. Many did not go to bed at 
all, but just sat up, with their baggage 
at hand. In the morning we were al- 
lowed to go on shore, or at least on 
the pier, and walked about in the 
great waiting room for perhaps two 


hours, while the custom officers 


amined the baggage. At-last the sign 
was given to take the barges for Ellis 
Island, and we had our last glimpse of 
the ship that had been the scene of so 
much misery and shame. While look- 
ing at her black hull, stained all over 
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with refuse of meals and dirt, a good 


many of our number spat upon the 
floor to show their hatred and dis- 
gust. One man shook his fist and 
said, “You'll hear from me, 
He intended to write in some home 
paper about the scandalous steerage. 
Three other men told me they wanted 
to do the same thing, but I don’t know 
whether they did. Some of the reasons 
why more publicity is not given to the 
steerage conditions are, that many im- 
migrants are illiterate; that many are 
afraid to do so; that mostly all for- 
get about it when it is over; that the 
European people are not so quick in 
publishing facts as the American peo- 


ple; that many publishers do not dare 


print such articles, because they know 


the power of the steamship companies. . 
I am very thankful for my opportun- 


ity. | 

While steaming up the river, pack- 
ed like herring in a barrel, we passed 
near by the magnificent statue of 
Liberty. All were amazed, and a Jew 
who sat alongside of me, sharing with 
me his basket to sit upon, exclaimed, 
“That must be the great Columbus!” 
I did not try to explain to him what 
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it represented, because I would not 
spoil his enthusiasm. | 

Leaving the barges we stepped on 
Shore to go through the so much 
dreaded “Castle Garden,” as it used 
to be called—a name heard in the most 
remote parts of the world where 
emigration takes place. Let me pay 


a word of tribute to Honorable Com- 
~~ missioner Robert Watchorn, who has 


made Ellis Island what it is. Any of 
my readers who have not seen Ellis Is- 
land as it is to-day, ought to see it. 
Here is a place where justice reigns 
and order. Here is a place where the 
American law is being enforced to the 
letter. Commissioner Watchorn has 
‘learned to treat every immigrant alike. 
The men under him are trained to be 
kind and patient. Every corner of 
Ellis Island is clean and well taken 
care of. Ina nutshell: Ellis Island is 
a well-oiled, well-running complicated 
machine. Its machinist is a master 
mechanic, and if all the employees in 
the government service were as am- 
bitious and capable as this one, this 
country would be a good deal better 
for it. Z | 
It is not necessary to describe all 
the performances an immigrant goes 
through. Nothing escapes the eyes of 
the keen officers. Three times I was 
addressed, for instance, on account of 
a miniature picture-badge of the “Lin- 
coln Legion.” One asked me where 
my membership was; another said, 
“You must have been in America be- 
fore.” They even have time to crack 


a joke sometimes, and that is a good 


thing, for an immigrant feels very ill 


at ease when he passes officer after of- 


ficer, each of whom may send him 
back to Europe. which means _ lost 
hope, illusions, money. | 
Getting the coveted “O. K.” mark, 
I came in the railroad waiting-room 
and found many of my shipmates, and 
was glad to help some of them in 
various ways. The two girls I wrote 
about were sitting in one of the de- 
tention rooms, weeping, bitterly. They 
did not have enough money. A tele- 
eram to their relatives helped them 


out. 


either. 


March 


Before making some sugyestions as 
to steerage improvements that should 


be insisted upon by our government, 


allow a few words about the outward 
trip on this same line. The small 
number of passengers ought to have 
guaranteed a fine treatment and good 
accommodations, but I did not find 
The only advantages were 
that we were served at table, after a 
fashion, and did not have to wash 
dishes. We also had a dining-room, 
but, imagine it! in that steamer of 


13,000 tons register, with almost no 
cargo in the holds, a race-horse was 


placed in our dining-room in an open. 
stall, twelve feet from one of our 
tables! It may sound strange, but I 
often envied the noble animal that 
was so well taken care of, by a man 
especially engaged for that purpose. 
The soft hay certainly made a softer 
bed than our hard pillows and mat- 
tresses. The,horse had every care 
and comfortS anything was good 
enough for steerage men. 

The conditions as to immorality 
were not much better on this ship 
than on the other, nor was the dis- 
cipline any improvement, concerning 


' the table service I find these notes in 


my book: 
“May 24, 1907. How our breakfast 


was served. A sailor or steward, you 


may call him both, comes along and 
pulls a basket full of rolls by a piece 
of rope tied to one of the handles. 
He nears one of the tables, upon 
which there is no table cloth, and be- 
gins to throw the rolls upon it, say- 
ing, “That is enough!” On he goes 


to the next table and repeats the same 


thing. Then he comes back and sails 
two potfulls of margarine butter 


(which we called axle grease) over 


the table, one to each side. A kettle 
full of coffee completes the breakfast. 
Such was the service.” : 


Some Suggestions 


1. As long as such large numbers of 
passengers are allowed, with 2,000 peo- 
ple packed in where 1,000 are too many, 
the steerage will be in a larger or small- 
er degree a disgrace to humanity. 

2. The decks in the steerage should 
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3. While there is one waiter to 
twelve in the second cabin, and one to 
six in the first ‘cabin on the average 
steamer, there was one to 200 in our 
steerage.” 

‘food ought to be brought to 
the steerage by the stewards. 

5. The dishes ought to be washed not 
by the passengers, but by the stewards. 

6. Every ship ought to have bath 
rooms in the steerage, if only for moth- 


ers and children. 


yo Every ship should have dining- 


rooms in the steerage. - 


8. Every ship ought to have special 


men to keep the toilet and washing 


rooms clean. This is just as possible in 
the steerage as in the second cabin. 

9. Every ship’s steerage ought to be 
partly or altogether divided into state 
rooms. 

10. Fresh water should be ounasied in 
sufficient quantities. It is certainly pos- 
sible to supply the fresh water needed 
by the human beings a ship undertakes to 
carry. 

11. Liquor should not be sold on 
board, either to the crew or to the pas- 
sengers. In no case to the crew. Beer 
might be excepted, because some people, 
such as the Germans, are so accustomed 
to it that to deprive them of it would be 
a hardship. 

12. Nothing should be sold by em- 


ployees except in the canteen. 


13. No fee ought to be accepted by 
crew. 

14. A severe discipline should be 
maintained, especially relating to the 
protection of women. 

15. A claim book ought to be in the 
steerage for complaints to the Company. 

[ Nore—It should be said that the 
line selected by this observer has been 
known as among the worst offenders 
in the treatment of the immugrants. 
While there are some conditions that 
need improvement on the best lunes, 
still 1t 1s due the most of them to say 
that they make serious cffort to main- 


‘tam discipline, furnish dining-rooms 


zuth some kind of Service, and attempt 


to secure a fatr amount of cleanliness. 


I’hile we desire to arouse a healthy 
sentiment that will demand needed re- 
forms, the best as well as worst of the 
steerace should be fairly shown, and 
tt should be borne in mind that our 


“Unknown” hat upon the worst, as it 


was well he should, in order that the 
worst might be known. If we can 


secure brighter experiences, we shall 
give them also.—ED. | 
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What of the City Home? 


By Mary K. Hype 


“The beauty of the house is order; 

The blessing of the house is contentment; 
The glory of the house is hospitality; 
The crown of the house is godliness.” 


LEANLINESS having occupied 
‘& a long established position sec- 

ondary only to godliness, hav- 
ing become an acknowledged acces- 
sory of educational and philanthropic 
methods, now begs recognition as a 
factor among forces employed in ef- 
forts to evangelize the more unfor- 
tunate communities of great cities. 

“Salvation and_= sanitation are 
twins,’ recently commented an East 
Side pastor. 

“And ‘order is heaven’s first law,” 
added his church visitor; “when I find 
a home beginning to be clean and 
orderly, I feel that our visits have 
really done some good. To my mind, 
such conditions are outward demon- 
strations of spiritual regeneration.” 

Cities having faced the problems of 
infection and distempers and_ the 
spread of disease, are inculcating 
practical lessons in the duty of clean- 
liness through the public schools, 
libraries, and baths. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence nowadays, for a 
household to be startled by an ener- 
getic ringing of the door bell and to 
find a small boy or girl requesting ad- 
mittance “to come in and wash up.” 
The youngster ingenuously explains 
that “teacher” or the “liberrian” has 
refused entrance into their sacred pre- 
cincts until certain layers of dirt are 
removed. | 

A rosy cheeked but shockingly dirty 
urchin was sent away from Chatham 
Square Carnegie Library the other 
day, and advised to go home and clean 


himself. He replied that he lived too 


far away, that too much time would 
be consumed in going back and forth. 
As the librarian insisted, however, he 
departed to return in a short ten 
minutes clean and glowing from his 
hasty but thorough ablution. 

“Why, I thought you said you lived 


far away from here,” said the surpris- 
ed librarian. . a 

“Oh, I didn’t go home,” replied the 
boy nonchalantly ; “I went to a house 
up here on Henry Street and asked 
them if I could come in and wash up. 


I told them I belonged to the Liberry, 
so they understood. They said, ‘Sure, 


come in, water’s free for all.’ 

That water is free for all has been 
blessedly made manifesttAhrough the 
Municipal Baths. Summer and winter 
do these institutions extend their 
privileges to thousands. In the sum- 
mer waiting lines of men and boys 
gather as early as five o'clock in the 
mdrning, in order to have a bath be- 


fore going to work. During the day 


the places are crowded with women 
and children, and again at night come 
the men for a shower or a plunge at 
the end of a hot day’s grimy labor. 
Indeed, so enthusiastic are the patrons 
of the bath and so appreciative of its 


value, that frequently newly arrived 


immigrants are escorted to the bath- 


house and initiated into its mysteries 


before they are allowed to become 
guests in their relatives’ tenement 
homes. 


At the summer vacation play-— 


grounds, lessons or informal lectures 
are given during each week to classes 
of mothers and “little mothers’ on 
hygiene. 

“We bath our baby every day, now, 
since teacher told us,” boasted a proud 
“little mother.” 

The Church long ago recognized the 
fallacy of sending representatives to 
teach the poorer brethren the Lord’s 
Prayer when facing an empty larder. 
No longer are families besought to 
“hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness” while their stomachs are clam- 
oring for meat and milk. They do 
still hear, however, of the beauties of 
a “heavenly home” while living in 


tenements dark, crowded,. and filthy, 


for which they are paying rent entire- 
ly out of proportion to their accom- 
modations or income. | 
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Investigations during recent 
rent-strikes have brought to light the 


fact that instead of the twenty or 


twenty-five per cent. of income allow- 
ed by sociologists as a safe proportion 
to be used for rent, the tenement 
house dwellers of the lower East 
Side are paying from thirty to forty 
per cent. The rental of the tenement 
flat of from two to four rooms ranges 
from $10.66 to $18.66 a month. The 
typical flat of three rooms brings an 
average rent of $13.50 a month, while 
the earnings of the family run from 
$6 to $10 a week. ie 


“My home is brighter far than Sharon’s 


rosy plain, 
Eternal life and joy throughout its vast 
domain,” 


pipes the tremulous voice of a little 
old woman with woolen shawl tied 
over her thin hair; and she leaves the 
gospel service to go home to the two 
rooms which she shares with another 
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old woman even more forlorn than 
herself. The rooms are reached by 
passing through the hall of another 
house and across the yard in the rear. 
A door opens directly into the living- 
room. Not even a step lifts the floor 
from the cold of the pavement. Only 
a threshold marks the line dividing 
yard from room, where amid a clutter 
of shabby, broken down chairs and 
couches, with rubbish lying about 
everywhere, over a rusty stove in 
which a semblance of fire sullenly 
smoulders, sit the two old women 
knitting woolegm Stockings for sale. 
For this room and one tiny bedroom 


about as large as a good sized closet, 


these women pay $7 a month. 
“Warm and quicken our hearts with 
fire from above,” prays the church 
visitor at the “cottage meeting’’ where 
several other women have gathered. 
The room is the kitchen at the rear of 
a small shop from which it is separat- 
ed by an “inside bedroom.” Dirt, dis- 
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order, and discouragement character- 


ize these quarters for which the ten- 
ant, an aged widow, pays $11 a month. 

What is the duty of the Church 
toward such tenement-dwellers? 

“It is not always poverty that makes 
‘poor folks,’ ignorance and _ indiffer- 
ence are quite as likely to be the 
causes of squalor and misery,” says 
Mrs. Julian Heath of New York City, 
who as one of the founders of the 
Jacob Riis Settlement has had wide 
experience, and as President of the 
League for Home Economics has 
recently instituted a School for House- 
keeping where the wife and mother 
with small income may learn to make 
the best use of the means at her com- 
mand and learn to be an economical, 
thrifty and contented home-maker. 

The opening of the School for 
Housekeeping is an extension or 
rather perhaps a concentration, of the 


.work carried on by the League for 


several years, during which classes 
have been held in the tenement homes. 
Convinced that the average tenement 
tinusewife lacks knowledge as_ to 


economica] buying and proper prepa- 
ration of food, entertains false esti- 
mates of value as to house furnish- 
ings, and is characterized by absolute 
helplessness in the way of utilizing 


limited space and utter indifference as 


to cleanliness—the members of the 
League have hired-a typical three- 
room flat for the School, in the heart 
of one of the 


thrift. | | 
This “Model )Flat’”’ illustrates how 


the best use can be made of three 


rooms. No attempt has been made 
for artistic effect, the only aim is to 
have things simple, pretty, and suit- 
able. Nothing is introduced that the 
poorest family may not have. 

The front room is furnished as a 
living room with the dining table as 
an unusual feature. Efforts are made 
to influence the women to gather their 
families around a neatly spread table 
—even though the cover be only 
enamel cloth—instead of standing 
about the kitchen taking turns at a 


congested tenement dis- ~ 
tricts, fitting it up as an object lesson — 
in meatness, (order, economy, and 
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poorly cooked meal eked out by “del- 
icatessen” food, and too often by the 


can of beer from the corner saloon. 


In the little kitchen, with its tiers 
of home-made shelves filled with 
cooking utensils, many a woman sees 
for the first time in her life a perfect- 
ly equipped kitchen. 

A tiny bedroom fitted with bed, 
bureau, and one chair is a shining ex- 
ample of what that generally dread- 
ful inner room may be. 

A fourth room at the rear will re- 
main for a while unused, with the 
hope that some day it may serve as 
an object lesson as to the use and 
possibilities of a bath-room, a luxury 
at present unknown to the tenement 
houses of the common type. They 
have been introduced into some of 
the so-called “new law flats,” which, 


however, are quite beyond the means 


of the really poor people. A man 
earning $8 a week cannot afford to 
pay $12 or $15 a month for a flat. 
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Perhaps the Church might find .mis- 
sion work to do among the landlords 
and agents, in persuading them to 
make suitable toilet provisions in all 
tenements. Morality as well as de- 
cency might be promoted by the in- 
oe of toilets and sinks in each 

at. | 

“Ves, I have to tote all the water 
from that little hall-sink,” said a poor 
old woman who earned a meagre liv- 
ing “taking in wash.” “I has the 
rheumatics bad, and the bucket seems 
pretty heavy sometimes, but I jest 
pray the good Lord to give me 
stren th.” 

Another perplexing problem pre- 
sented by the crowded flat, is that of 
storage. There is absolutely no pro- 
vision made for closets or wardrobe in 
the poor man’s home. Clothing is 


flung on chairs or bed; odds and ends 


of every possible nature and condition 
are thrust under beds and tables and 
tubs, remaining to accumulate dust 
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and vermin, and to breed disease. 

To meet this situation, the Model 
Flat suggests rows of hooks behind 
the door in living room and bedroom, 
and an occasional self wherever 
feasible, in some instances having 
wardrobe hooks on the underside with 
protecting drapery. | 

If the love of drapery characterize 
womankind, it reaches its superlative 
degree among the poorest. No home 
is so wretched or so lacking in the 
bare necessities of life, that it does not 
show some bit of flimsy drapery. 
That this should be of cheesecloth, 
cheap and washable, and applied 
where it really is useful, is one of the 
hints given at the Model Flat. 

What concern has the Church with 
the furnishing or management of a 
tenement home? Do neat rooms and 
decent food affect the moral and social 
conditions of a community? 

A Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
addressing a school for girls recently 
said: “In America the cooking is: far 
from what it ought to be. Children 
are improperly nourished. The wage- 
earner, the bread-winner, does not re- 
ceive proper food to sustain him. I 
have no doubt that many men go to 
saloons at night just because they are 
improperly nourished at home.” 

This is not an exaggerated state- 
ment, there is doubtless too much 
truth in it. 


MISSIONARY 


March 


Many husbands have expressed di- 
rectly to the teachers of the League, 
their appreciation of the change that 
has taken place in their homes since 
their wives have become interested in 
cooking and in keeping the home 
tidy. 

The babies, too—those poor little 
tenement babies swarming every- 
where under foot—fed on anything 
and everything from beer to hot bread 


or sticks of lemon candy, have reason 


to be grateful for improved diet. 

As the expenditure of money is 
considered the economic function of 
woman, it is her business to know 
how to spend money wisely as much 
as it is her husband’s business to earn 
the money: 

It is said that three-fourths of the 
income of the middle class and nine- 
tenths of the lower class, are spent by 
the woman. It is for her to plan to 
the end that the family may be hous- 
ed, fed, cloathed, educated and cared 
for in such a way that they may be 
fitted for their battle in life and for 
the betterment of the world. 


An establishment of many such 


“Home Centers,” under the fostering 


care of the Church, might prove a 
practical help to a more intelligent and 


sympathetic understanding of mutual | 


relations, opening avenues to wider, 
deeper and holier influences. 


Home Miussions to Date 


At the conference of Directors, Secretaries and Superintendents, held in 
Chicago, January 22-26, the chief decisions reached were as follows: 

1. The annual meeting of the Society will be held early in May, in the 
East. Date and place determined by Executive Committee. | 

2. There was created the position of General Superintendent of Im-. 
migrant Work, who shall endeavor to develop our effort for the religious wel- — 
fare of foreigners in a broad, varied and effective way. The choice of a man 
to fill the position was reserved for a future meeting. 

3. The suggestion of the National Council that the Society assume the 
direction of organized evangelism was referred to the annual meeting of the 
Society for consideration. The Society desires to be of the largest service, 
but the creation of new departments involves grave questions. It can only 
be done in response to the clear demand of wisdom and with the warrant of 


enlarged resources. 


4. Like reference was made of the suggestion that the Society join with 


the Industrial Committee of the Nati 


ment of Church and Labor. 


onal Council in establishing a Depart- 


5. Appropriations to missionary districts were made on substantially the — 
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same basis as last year. New regions will not be entered until they can be 
entered with vigor. Nor can existing undertakings be enlarged until resources 
are increased. Through a long afternoon and evening the Board labored in 
the painful endeavor to maintain the present basis of expenditures and yet 
save the work from disaster. No care or skill can fully accomplish this. 

6. Assent was given to the proposal to join with other Missionary So- 
cieties in special effort to develop the apportionment plan, which seeks to 
secure $2,000,000 a year from living donors for all our mission causes. The 
Home Missionary allotment in-this sum is $470,000. 

7. The Directors voted to recommend to the annual meeting a change 


in the constitution by which states having no missionary society may appoint 


delegates from the Association or Conference to the annual meeting. 


8. The office of Field Secretary was abolished. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, | 


after twenty-five years of inimitable service in that position, will take a State 
Superintendency. He will still spend part of each year in field work. In ad- 
dition, the interests of the Society will be presented before the churches by 
the Secretaries, national and state, by Superintendents, and by missionaries. 


The Treasury 
1906—1907 
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Interest 


&c. 


_ Legacies. 


| | Contributions. H. M.., &c. Legacies. 
August 3,996.93 835.62 3,131.57 
4,430.45 422.81 3,139.87 
8,903.28 571.53 11,574.25 | 
November ........... 10,504.14 1,783.96 12,870.66 
10,712.14 1,691.48 7,779.15 
$94,827.84 $10,735.83 $68,955-66 $174,519.33 
1907—1908 
Interest. 
| | Contributions. H. M.., &c. Legacies. © 
$9,443.25 $ 166.75 $20,860.52 
9,187.37 1,688.11 8,203.66 
7,129.16 2,220.85 10,029.61 
......... $077.46 617.52 12,103.35 
Novemmer .......... 10,815.07 1,922.64 3,452.32 
13,604.80 4,299.58 3.660.67 
20,366.14 1,220.64 4,378.77 $193,707.40 
$102,817.61 $15,108.99 $75,782.80 $19,188.07 
Total Gain. 
$7,989.77 $4,373-16 $6,827.14 
Gain in Contribs. Gain in Interest, Gain in 
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Editor’s Outlook 


An Immigrant’s Log Book 


HE third and -final contribution 
of “Our Unknown,” describing 
_ his experience in an immigrant 
steerage, will be found in this num- 
ber. We are glad to call special at- 
tention to the fact that the conditions 
described, while they are true of 
certain lines, are not true of all. For 
this let us be thankful, and hope that 
in time all abuses of this nature may 
cease. Responses have come to us 
from all parts of the country, thank- 
ing THE Home Missionary for the 
exposure made. The daily press has 
copied these articles freely, and public 
opinion to a certain degree has been 
strengthened in favor of reform. 
Our readers will have noticed that 
the engravings used have not been of 
of the highest order. The pictures 
are amateur work, were taken under 
great difficulties, and surrepitiously ; 
but however imperfect, they are prob- 
ably the only pictures of their kind. 
Our readers will also be glad to know 
that this (intelligent young immigrant 
is now studying at one of our mis- 
sionary training schools, to fit him- 
self for missionary service among his 


countrymen on this side. Thus it 1s, 


that out of the immigrant steerage, 
with all its abuses, may come the 
Christian worker and the successful 
missionary of the future. ce 


The Mid-Winter Conference 


By THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


T is a large task to plan Home 
Mission effort on behalf of such a 
denomination as the Congrega- 
tional, in the interest of such a coun- 
try as the United States, for the glory 
of such a Master as Jesus Christ. 
Under the heavy sense of such re- 
sponsibility we gathered at Chicago, 
fifty-two in number, representing all 


departments in the leadership of 


Home Mission service. A good part 
of the four days’ session was spent in 
joint conference. The rest of the 


time the body divided, the Directors 
and Executive Committee, with the 
Secretaries from the home office, in 
Ohne room wrestling with legislative 
questions; the State Secretaries and 
Superintendents in another, busy with 
problems of the field. Nobody asked 
which was the upper, which the lower 
house. Each would be prompt to say 
that upon the other rests the more 
responsible task. | 
The outstanding featurés of the 
meeting were two. One was the 
review of the field, in which by a suc- 
cession of ten-minute addresses the 
work of the Society in forty-six states 
and territories was presented. A 
“Home Mission Motion Picture” it is 
called by The Advance. Our State 
Superintendents and Secretaries 
knowing every foot of the territory of 
which they have oversight, alert for 
every sign of industrial development 
sensitive to all the social movements 


which arise, enlisted in the advance of | 


the kingdom of Christ, gave, in that 
six hours a more complete view of the 
life of the United States than could 


be secured from any other group of - 
men which could be named. It is felt 


by many that this review should be 
given yearly before a larger audience, 
and it is not unlikely that steps will 
be taken to bring this about. 

The other feature was the prolong- 


ed endeavor by the Directors to use to 
the best advantage, the sum which 


the receipts of recent years warrant 
them in appropriating for next year. 
Without going into details of the 
problem, it is enough to say that the 
policy adopted has three chief ele- 
ments. 

1. To reduce the general running 
expenses of the Society to the lowest 
point compatible with efficiency. The 
decrease in this department will be 


something over five thousand dollars. 


2. To withdraw from fields where 
others can and will do the needed 
work. Certain steps were ordered 
looking to this end. 
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3. To put special emphasis on the 


two central tasks of the Society—the 


frontier and the immigrant. 

In the former it is planned the 
moment increased receipts shall war- 
rant to enlarge expenditures. In the 


latter by some _ readjustment the 


Board has made it possible to appoint 
a General Superintendent, who shall 


become a specialist and a leader for- 


all the forms of our effort on behalf 
of the foreigners in our country. We 
ask for sympathetic co-operation in 
the working out of all these plans. 

We are under great obligation to 
the Illinois Home Missionary Society, 
the Chicago City Missionary Society, 
and Chicago Seminary, for courtesies 
shown. 


To Congregational Pastors 


East and West 


HE Board of Directors of the 
Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, in the endeavor to 
reduce the general expenses of the 
Society to the lowest possible point 
and in the belief that the sixteen hun- 
dred Secretaries, Superintendents, and 


missionaries under the commission of 
the Society should be utilized for 


presenting its work, have abolished 


the office of Field Secretary. In do- | 
ing this they do not lose the experi- 


ence and knowledge of Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot, who has for so many 


years been a familiar and welcome 


visitor in your churches. He will 
take the Superintendency of a state, 
and his duties are so arranged that 
for a small portion of the year he will 
be able to accept invitations to speak 
as heretofore. In addition, the Sec- 
retaries of the state Societies and the 
Secretaries in the home office will re- 
spond to your call as time and strength 


permit. But it is purposed as well 


that some worker drawn from the 
western or southern field shall always 


be at hand to. supplement their pre- 
Sensation with addresses upon types of 


work in which he is personally engag- 
ed. It is not possible at this time to 
give a full list of the men thus avail- 


able. But Superintendent W. B. D. 
Gray, of Wyoming; former Secretary 
T. O. Douglass, of Iowa; Assistant 
Superintendent J. B. Gonzales, of 
Texas; and former Superintendent J. 
D. Kingsbury, of Utah, can be named 
as among those who will render such 
service at one time or another during 
the year. It is hoped that pastors 
will use the Society’s speakers to the 
fullest degree. Please send in re- 
quests as far in advance as possible. 


Echoes from the Convention 


Our readers will be pleased, we 
trust, to find in the present number 


a few of the secretarial papers heard. 


at the mid-winter Convention at Chi- 
cago. Not all, for the meeting was in 
a certain sense a family gathering, 
where heart to heart talks were in 
order, entirely in order for the 
family, but- not expedient for public 
consumption. That restriction, how- 
ever, does not hold against Mr. Ives’ 


article in the February number, “The 


Alien in Our English Churches,” nor 
against those of Secretaries Hanford, 
Harbutt and Small, in the cur- 
rent number. For the time being, 
therefore, the HoME MISSIONARY 
adopts the motto of a leading New 
York daily, with a slight modification, 
and offers to its readers “all the news 
that’s wise to print.” 


Rev. James Hayes, widely known 
as. a missionary among the miners, 
writing from Danville, Illinois, re- 


marks: | 
“The little Sunday School which I 


started in this place a few years ago 


has developed into a church, called 
the Plymouth Congregational Church. 
During the two years that the present 
pastor has been with it, seventy-seven 
persons have been received into its 
fellowship. It is likely to grow into 
a strong, healthy church, which we 
hope will become a centre of life in 
the local mining towns where we are 
doing such a glorious work.” 
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Bringing Fields to Self-Support 


By Rey. S. I. HANForp 
Secretary Nebraska Home Missionary Society 


OW to so administer aid to our 
weaker churches that it shall 
neither fall short of meeting 

the actual need, nor pauperize church- 
es able to care for themselves, is one 
of the difficult problems connected 
with home missionary work. 

Every one who has served on a 
home missionary board, recognizes the 
fact that certain churches may be de- 
pended upon to send in an applica- 
tion in the most prosperous years just 
the same as when the fields are parch- 
ed with drouth, or the grasshopper is 
a burden. 

With such churches, every member 


who has died within the past five - 


years, is tenderly remembered, and his 


- ghost appears to help strengthen the 


argument for aid “because of recent 


losses by death in the membership,” 


while the family that moved three 
years ago last September into an 
adjoining state, helps the church more 


each year by being among “those who 


have recently moved away,” than it 
ever did when a resident in the com- 
munity. Dr. Herring expresses it 
well in his communication to the 
superintendents last June, when he 
closes with this remark: “I may in- 
cidentally say, that it will be very 
cheering to me if some day one of our 
churches will state in its application 
that people are moving in, and the 
death rate is very low. The unanimity 
with which all the applications up to 
date, so far as I recall, have spoken of 
removals and unexpected deaths, has 
served to cast a chill over my spirits 
even worse than the backward spring.” 

These conditions, more, perhaps, 
than actual poverty and fewness of 
numbers, are the real obstacles in the 
way of bringing churches to self-sup- 
port. Nevertheless, difficult as the 


\ 


problem is, this should be the ultimate 
aim of most of our home missionary 


effort. 


In reaching this goal, three parties 
must co-operate, each of which has 
his part to do,—the pastor, the church, 
and the Society. 

I—Tue Pastor’s PART 1N BRING- 
ING THE CHURCH TO SELF-SUPPORT. 

Pastors differ widely in the kind of 
influence they exert over their church- 
es. 

Some do not enjoy giving, them- 
selves, and their example and in- 
fluence check the whole church in its 
response to the various appeals. 

Others, are men of no vision; men 
who are satisfied when their work is 
so planned that from all sources their 
salary is pieced out and the church 
expenses are met. Such men sow 
sparingly, and reap the same scant 
measure. 

Some pastors are unconsecrated 
men, and will not face a problem for 
the church that invites possible sac- 
rifice on their part. 

None of the churches which have 
pastors belonging to any of these 
classes, as a rule, become self-support- 
ing. But the true pastor, 

1. Comsecrates Himself to this 
Work. 

He faces towards the problem with 
purpose to solve it. He may feel at 
times as one did who had a particular- 
ly hard field, and who wrote to me: 


“With no home for the pastor and 
no money for him, with very few 


workers and still fewer givers, with 
most of the people looking on and 


watching in vain curiosity, wondering 


what these few people will do in 
building up the walls of Christian 
faith and character in this community 
—idle lookers on, with hands in their 
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pockets, yet calling themselves by the 


name of Christian; with saloons, 
gambling dens, pool halls and _ bil- 
liards, baseball on Sunday, and Sun- 
day shows, in fact, everything that sin 
and the devil can concoct to demoral- 
ize the community, why, at times I 
have felt that I am alone in this place. 
But thank.God! there are a few who 


are faithful, and, best of all, God is 


with us.” | 

The true pastor faces just such con- 
ditions, as this one has done, recogniz- 
ing at the start that these obstacles are 
there, but realizing also that because 
they are there, is the very reason why 
a strong and efficient church is need- 
ed in that community. | 

2—The True Pastor Inspires Hts 
People to Go Forwarp, instead of 
Camping at Ease with Them. | 

If the leader of God’s people ever 
brings his followers to strength and 
independence, or to any other Promis- 
ed Land, there is something more to 
be done than falling on his face and 
crying unto God—important as that 
is. He must hear the ringing sum- 
mons, “Speak unto the children of 


spring to the front to lead them in an 
advance movement. | 

Some one has said: ’No army de- 
livered the Hebrew nation from Egyp- 
tian slavery; one called and consecrat- 
ed man did it—Moses. No senate 
raised Israel to a first-class national 
power, but one single, consecrated 
young man dit it—David. No royal 
court discovered America; one 


earnest, believing, consecrated man 


did it—Columbus. No parliament 
saved England from abuse of royal 
authority, but one earnest man, crys- 
tallizing in himself the convictions 
and plans and thoughts of his age, did 
it—Oliver Cromwell. No confederacy 
rescued Scotland from the grip of the 
throne that was perverting her; but 


_one consecrated man did it—John 


Knox.” 


So, much of the difference in the 


results achieved by churches is due to 
the leadership of the pastor; and 
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usuallly, when exceptionally good 
work is done, or the honor-roll of 
self-support is reached, “one man did 
it”—the pastor. | 
II—THE CHURCH’s PART IN BRING- 
ING ABOUT SELF-SUPPORT. 
Comparatively few of our home 


missionary churches are receiving aid 


because of actual poverty, but because 
the Lord’s portion of that which is 


possessed by the members, is not used 


for Him.- Therefore, one of the cry- 
ing needs of our day, is, 


1.—To Train our Church Members 


to Feel a Great Responsibility for the 
Work which Christ Has Entrusted to 
Them. | 

The sense of responsibility carries 
with it the recognized obligation to 
support the work. You remember 
how Ben Hur, when he had won the 
races, refused to take the magnificent 
gifts the old Arab Sheik offered, say- 
ing that his refusal would leave the 
way open for him to avail himself all 


the more readily of the wealth of the 


Arab chief in case it were needed for 
the King whom the wise men had 


bal 
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found so many years before at Beth- 
lehem. Both he and the faithful old 
servant who had so loyally cared for 
his father’s estate through all the 
years when Ben Hur was unknown, 
as well as the Arab and his Bedouin 
followers, held all their great wealth 
absolutely subject to the possible need 
of this King of Israel when He 
should appear. 

Something of that same sense of 
loyalty must be instilled into the minds 
of our church members, and develop- 
ed in their habits of thought and 
action. We understand more perfect- 
ly than Ben Hur and his friends could, 
who this King is, and the certainty 
that He has come to win, not the few 
square miles of Palestine, but the 
world, to Himself. 


The growing movement among the 


laymen of our churches, is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times. 
men begin to recognize the responsi- 
bility which is assumed with the cov- 
enant vows of the church, we shall 
see churches supported, and mission- 
ary efforts supplemented, with a vigor 
that will mean vastly larger things 
for the Kingdom. One pastor who re- 
signed, speaking of it afterwards, 
said: 

“In all the three years I was pas- 
tor there, I did not hear a man pray. 
They have a total membership of 
nearly one hundred, over thirty of 
whom are male members. I received 
one man into the church some months 
aco. Since then he has quit coming 
to church entirely. When he saw how 
men did not do what they had cov- 
enanted to do, he quit.” 

It is to correct such sohibions as 
these. which prevail to a greater or 
less degree in many churches, that we 
hail with joy the movement that is 
calling upon the men to recognize the 
sacred obligations of church member- 


‘ship, and to be true to them. 


This awakened interest must be fed 
if it is to grow into strength. There- 
fore, the imperative necessity is laid 
upon the church, 

2.—To Give, in every Possible Way, 


MISSIONARY 


When the 


March 


Defimte Information to its Members. 

When the proposition of self-sup- 
port is first suggested to a church, the 
expressed sentiment is usually against 
attempting it. The burdens of that 
one church are felt and seen, and are 
very real. But when full information 
is laid before them—on the one hand, 
of the staggering load which the So- 
ciety is carrying; and on the other, of 
how small would be the amount need- 
ed from each for self-support, if care- 
fully divided among all the members 


-—the church'soon comes to realize, 


not only that the impossible is quite 
possible, but with the means in their 
hands to use that way if they will, it 
is no more honorable to ask for help, 
than it would be for a man prospering 
in business to ask financial assistance 
in caring for his family. 

“It remains to mention briefly a few 


suggestions concerning 


III—TuHeE Societys IN 
BRINGING CHURCHES TO SEIF-SUP- 
PORT. | | 

Much depends upon the impression 
left by the Society’s representative up- 
on the church visited. Therefore, I 
believe we should endeavor, in con- 
nection with the presentation of our 
work, 

i-—To Help Develop the Spirit of 
Loyalty to Christian Work as a Whole. 

Let this be the aim rather than to 


‘seek primarily to secure one large of- 


fering for our particular line of work. 
I have known men who were plainly 
willing, in quiet and indirect ways, to 
discourage the enthusiastic efforts of 
the church to contribute generously to 
some other than the particular line of 
work they represented. Such efforts 
usually prove a boomerang, reacting 
upon the one assuming such an atti- 
tude, and affecting unfavorably the 
work he represents. 

In the Commissions which our State 
Society issues to its missionaries, are 
certain “Suggestions,” which seem to 
me worth repeating in this connection, 
because, if followed by the men com- 
missioned, they cannot fail to help in 
the right training of a church towards. 
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self-support. Condensed, they are in 
substance as follows: 

Seek in all wise ways to deweides 
the financial resources of the church, 
by systematic and thorough methods 
of training. 

Seek to enlist all ages in the work, 
thus developing in the young as well 
as those older, the habit of giving. 

Seek to cultivate in your self and 
your people, the missionary spirit. 

And finally, seek, by a godly life, to 
be a living example of all that you 
teach. 

* * * “Tn duty prompt at every call, 


He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and 


felt for all; 

He tried each art, reproved each dull 
delay, 

Allured A brighter worlds, and led 
the way.’ 

2—A1m to Yoke as Few, intend of 
as Many Churches, as Possible. 

In certain cases the yoking of small 
churches in scattered communities, is 
a necessity. It is all that can be done 
for them. But to undertake to com- 
bine as many in that way as possible, 
in order to relieve the Society from 
the necessity of helping them, is, in 
my judgment, a suicidal policy. In 
not a few instances, which I could 
name, the yoking of ‘churches so that 
services were held on alternate Sun- 
days, has resulted in gradually turn- 
ing all the young people, and many of 
the older ones, away to some sister 
denomination which held services 
every Sunday, and which found the 
open Sunday the proverbial sunny day 
when it was profitable to make as 
much hay as possible. The result in 


_ nearly every case is, that, instead of 


being a temporary device, until each 
church became strong enough to have 
its own pastor, the opposite has been 
true. Each has become weaker and 
weaker, until it is difficult to maintain 
them at all, even when yoked, and 


after the Society has been asked to 


help in addition. 
3.—Seek to Encourage the S tronger 


Men to Take Hold . the Weaker 
hurches. 
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While this cannot always be done, 
yet the effort to do it as often as pos- 
sible, especially when churches are so 
situated as to be capable, by wise 
leadership, of any considerable de- 
velopment, will prove helpful. With 
the opposite policy, placing the weak- 


er men with the weak churches, the 


Mother Society usually finds its in- 
valid child constantly losing the little 
strength it had, until death ends all. 
One of the stronger pastors of our 
state, who has had a wide experience 
and a successful career, has, for a 
number of years, been acting upon 
this policy, and has been serving the 
weaker churches of the state at half 
or two-thirds the salary he might 
easily have received elsewhere, his 
only motive being to seek, in this way, 
to help develop such fields. Even a 
few men of that spirit, could do much 
towards bringing many dependent 
churches to self-support, and at the 
same time leaving with them a lasting 


benefit. 


4.—Be Appreciative for what Is 
Done. 

There is much value in showing a 
kindly appreciation both of the hon- 
est efforts which the church has made 
towards coming to self-support, even 
if not entirely reached, and of the pas- 
tor who has sincerely done his best. 
Pastors, good and true, can not al- 
ways move their church members out 
of ruts, or lead them to feel the degree 
of responsibility they should have. 
Nothing more surely deadens the 


promising efforts of an enthusiastic 


pastor, than to be met with cold indif- 
ference on the part of those who 
should be interested ; and nothing cuts 
the sensitive heart deeper than sharp 
criticism because of meagre results, 
after one has done his honest best to 
make them better. 

And withal, brethren, it is the per- 
sonal touch which, after all, really 
does the work. People respond with 
indifference to abstract statements 
handed them in print, or otherwise, 


but glow with interest when these 


same facts cluster about some. per- 
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sonality which they know and for 
which they have some degree of kind- 
ly regard. 

We need to know each other, and 
all—pastor, superintendent, secretary, 
and church—feel that we are brethren, 


engaged in one great work; and, al- 


though one camp may be on the oth- 
er side of the river, let us feel assur- 
ed that all will stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the battles of conquest, 
from Maine to California, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, until our Land 
of Promise is fully won for the Lord 
of Hosts. 


One of the pictures in the Colum- 
bian Art exposition that received much 
attention and favorable comment, was 
a painting representing a blacksmith 
shop in which the central figure was 


MISSIONARY 


that of a boy with beautiful face, 
aglow with light from the forge, 
which was invisible to the spectator, 
but which bathed him in its shining 
light as he wrought. 

So as we plan and work to shape 
our churches into strong, self-support- 
ing bodies of believers in Christ, 
worthy in some true sense to be called 
after the name of our great and living 
Head, may no selfish aims or ambitions 
creep in to dim the luster of our noble 
purpose; and even as we toil, may we 


be bathed in the glow which comes | 


from the furnace of the ever-present 
cross, that shall refine away the dross 


-and soften the stubborn will, until the 


image of the living Christ shall be 
formed within us, and His glorified 
presence shall be seen in the midst of 
the churches. 


How to Work Out the Apportionment Plan 


By Secretary CuHas. H. SMALL, Ou10 


HE object: A sufficient supply 


of money to meet the demand. 


The field: Folks, presumably 
Christian folks, collectively and in- 
dividually, that is, churches and in- 
dividuals to whom personal appeals 
are made. Those who are to raise the 
supply; servants, men who have at- 
tained greatness,—““Whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your 
minister.” It is the ministers who are 
the hired servants in the field and 
largely responsible for raising the sup- 
ply. There are those, of course, who 
are ready to tell of the demand and to 
care for the supply, to keep up-to-date 
information before ministers and peo- 
ple, but without the co-operation of 


the ministers, our best plans are—of— 


little avail. I have found them very 


generally willing and eager to do their. 


part. 

With a view to getting a more ade- 
quate supply, Ohio has had an ap- 
portionment plan for two years. It 
has worked well because the pastors 


have worked well. Our increase has 
been largely due to this. But I wel-— 


come the general apportionment. 
When a church gives, out of all pro- 
portion, to foreign missions, it causes 
very unchristian thoughts and feel- 
ings to arise in my heart. When a 
church gives an undue proportion to 
home missions, it also makes me very 


uncomfortable. I am glad, therefore, | 


that we are to have an apportionment 
that includes all our National So- 
cieties. | 

In Ohio, under our new organiza- 
tion, we have a very efficient Bureau 
of Benevolences. That Bureau has 
been hard at work and has apportion- 
ed to each of the twelve conferences 
in the state, their share of th state’s 
apportionment for each of the So- 
cieties, based on the receipts for the 
last three’ years. The Bureau has 
secured the appointment in each con- 
ference of a carefully sHected com- 
mittee of benevolences and these com- 
mittees have been at work. After 
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careful study of the gifts for the past 
three years and with a knowledge of 
the churches, the committee has given 
to each church its apportionment on 
the increased basis. It now rests with 
our pastors to work this out. 

The field, iike that of the farmer, 
needs ploughing and harrowing. There 
are prejudices and indifferences that 
must be ploughed up and the soil mel- 
lowed to enable it to receive informa- 
tion and impressions. Then there 1s 
need of the rain of the Holy Spirit 
and the sunshine of Divine Love. 


~The field also must be watched lest 


the crop be diverted, for there are 
those who have a keen eye for good 
soil and are not averse to looking 
thither for a supply for their needs. 
The pastors are the ones to do the 
cultivating and the watching. I find 
it a great advantage to keep in close 
From time to 
time, I send_a little reminder to them 
in a friendly spirit calling their at- 
tention to their apportionment, to 
what the church did the past year and 


what they have done thus far the cur-. 
These reminders seem to 


be. always welcome and bring re- 
sponses. 


In connection with our apportion- 
ment plan it is well.to read occasional- 
ly those words of Paul to the Corin- 


thians, “Now therefore perform the 


doing of it; that as there was a readi- 
ness to will, so there may be a per- 


formance also out of that which ye 
have. For if there be first a willing 


mind, it is accepted according to that 
a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not. For I mean not that 
other men be eased, and ye burdened. 


But by an equality that now at this 


time your abundance may be a supply 


for their want, that their abundance 
also may be a supply for your want: 


that there may be equality. Asitis writ- 
ten, He that hath gathered much had 
nothing over ; and he that had gather- 
ed litttle had no lack.” | 

The discussion of the various meth- 
ods and lack of methods would fill a 
volume and I am not sure whether it 
would be a tragedy or acomedy. The 


wise pastor or missionary committee 


will endeavor to get every member of 
the church to have a part in the giv- 
ing. This puts all on a_ splendid 
equality before God. Spasmodic ef- 
forts are of little value. Spasms come 
from derangement. 

The method that commends itself 
to me is to endeavor to get every 


member of the church to pledge a 


certain.sum per week or month for all 
our benevolent work to be distributed 
according to some fair proportion and 
then devote a month or two during 
the year to each of our benevolent so- 
cieties. During that month to have 
the work presented by some speaker 
from the field supplemented by the 
pastor, and then give a prayer meet- 
ing to that particular cause. That 
will enable people to become properly 


informed, for if the people are to give 


they must do it intelligently and to do 
it intelligently they must have the in- 
telligence. Mrs. B. W. Firman, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Congregational Women’s State Home 
Missionary Organi 
the Annual Meeting of seeing 
“Concrete workers needed.” We 
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amend her 
“Concrete talkers needed.” 
with the regular pledges, on some 
Sunday during the two months, 

special offering could be taken to 
enable those who prefer to ‘have 
spasms in their giving to have them.. 
This method works well when it is 


worked. 


_ January, 1905. 


suggestion by _ saying, 
Together 


There are difficulties in the adjust: 


ment of the apportionment that it will 
take a long while to overcome. 
are going to be special pleaders, and 


There 


we need them, and as long as we have 
them, we are pretty likely to have a 
disproportionate giving to objects for 
which they plead. Cut out these spec- 
ial pleaders, and you will cut off a 


large amount of revenue and instead 


of your apportionment scheme increas- 
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ing the giving, it will be decreased. 
Then too, there are individuals spec- 
lally interested in certain good causes; 
sometimes they have large pocket- 
books and give liberally to some cause 
to the exclusion of others. 
terest arises from personal acquain- 
tance, early awakening, or some spec- 
ial attachment and thus cannot be 
changed. Let us seek to raise up oth- 
er special givers. 


Their in- 


The great missionary work must be 


done, the supply of money must come 


from our churches. There is some- 


thing for all to do; the pastor must 


cultivate the soil and gather the crop 
and we must give them up-to-date in- 
formation and make the wisest and 
most careful use of the supply provid- 
ed. 


The Maine Interdenominational Commission 


By Rev. CHARLES HARBUTT, SECRETARY 


/ 


Te special reference to the In- | 


terdenominational 

of Maine which I am asked to 
make, relates to the reciprocity fea- 
ture of its work. This probably in no 
essential way differs from what has 
been successfully tried in Vermont 
and the Middle West and other sec- 
tions of the country. The difference 
is, that in Maine it has been establish- 
ed and put in force as the deliberately 
adopted policy to which the five de- 
nominations composing the Commis- 
sion have pledged themselves. 

The reciprocity vote was passed in 
The recommendations 
were contained in five clauses, the first 
two of which only need to be quoted. 
Reciprocity Between Denominations. 

For the purposes of preventive and 


constructive co-operation it was 
recommended : 
1. That the denominations, through | 


their supervising representatives, such 
as state agents, home missionaries or 


presiding elders, report to the Com-— 


mission the names of towns in which 


Commission 


a union of churches may seem desir- 
able, in order that the Commission 
ay serve as a Clearing house and 
bureau of reciprocity. 

2. That the Commission then shall 
consider the conditions in these several 
towns, the constituencies of the 
churches and the changes ‘which would 
appear desirable for the best welfare 
of the communities, and, when the 
Commission finds that an equitable ex- 
change can be made so that in one 
town denomination A may surrender 
to denomination B its church interests 
and in another town denomination B 
can surrender an equal interest to de- 
nomination A, then the Commission 
shall recommend to the two denomina- 
tions such an exchange. 

The leaven began to work at once 
chiefly between the Baptists and Free 
Baptists, who seemed to have _ the 
nearest avenues of approach but who, 
strange as it may seem, had crowded 
each other in more cases than had any 
other of the denominations. 

But matters were almost dormant 
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when, in February, 1907, the Com- 


mission took definite action enforcing 
its position. A vote was passed call- 


ing a conference of the State Sec- 


retaries, Agents, Presiding Elders and 
Missionaries of the five denominations, 
and giving them authority to devise a 
plan by which its policy might be 
made effective, and to put their plan 
at once into action. 

This conference met at Waterville 
in May. MHaving mapped out its 
work, the following resolutions were 
adopted as defining its attitude to- 
wards the questions which must 
naturally arise and which make recip- 
rocity difficult of attainment. 

MEMBERSHIP: Where for any spec- 
ial reason members of a disbanded 
church cannot join the remaining 
church by the ordinary method, they 
shall be received as affiliated members 
with full privileges. 

PROPERTY AND FuNDs: These shall 
be left to the adjustment of the local 
church which is advised to disband 
and the denomination to which it be- 
longs. 

FEDERATION: This shall be under- 
stood to be the association of various 
church organizations of different de- 
nominations in the support of re- 
ligious services and work. 

The investigations of the conference 
covered not only the over-churched, 
but the unchurched communities. Con- 
ditions in the whole state were con- 
sidered, and some eighty towns and 
districts were marked for attention. 
The majority were cases where either 
by organic union or federation it was 
deemed wise and right that churches, 
sometimes even three of them, should 


together. 


Conditions are such that of neces- 
sity it will be slow work adjusting all 
the matters which arise in a campaign 
like this. Those who must lead in it 
were all of them very busy men before 


they undertook this new task which in 
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itself is one demanding much time. 
Then the rural population of Maine, 


which is naturally conservative, is re-_ 


inforced in many places by ‘people 
from the Provinces of Eastern 
Canada, who are much more so, and 
who know little and care nothing 
about reciprocity in religious work. It 
is a slow task educating against 
heredity and prejudice. 

About nine cases have been adjusted 
in the three years since the movement 
was first started. A great impetus, 
however, has been given to it the past 
year. It may be safely said that if 
the principles for which the Com- 
mission stands, gain in their hold up- 
on the people at large as they have 


done since the Commission was organ-. 


ized, fourteen years. ago, the desired 
end will be accomplished ere it has 
doubled its age. And that will be pro- 
gressing at a fair rate when the ob- 
stacles to be overcome are .considered. 

Before the Waterville Conference 


closed it put itself on record as to 
what constitutes a union church in 


the minds of the men who are work- 
ing for real religious unity. ‘Voted: 
That in bringing existing churches in- 


to co-operation, or in the formation 


of new churches, this conference wish- 
es distinctly to recommend that only 
denominational churches be organized 
and denominational meeting-houses 


built or acquired.” 


This is a declaration that in the 
opinion of these men the only effective 
union church, in the present state of 


public opinion, is the one where peo-. 


ple of all denominations unite in the 
support of the denomination which is 


demonstrated to be the one best fitted 


to care for the religious interests of 
anv given locality. Experience has 
shown this to be true in Maine. 

It was in many ways a remarkable 
gathering, and it was business-like, 
earnest, clear-visioned, devotional, 
epoch-making. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS | \ 


January, 1908. 


Adams, Frank H., Marysville, Wash. 
Anderson, F. O., Ambrose, No. Dark. 
Arnold, Lewis D., Akeley, Minn. 
Baldwin, Arthur ks Plains, Mont. 
Bascom, G. S:, Hurdsfield, No. Dak. 
Batten, James H., Grand Forks, No. Dak. 
Beatty, Wm. I., Estelline, So. Dak. 
Bliss, Francis No. Dak. 
Blomquist, Chas. F., Leavenworth, Wash. 
Breckenridge, Danl. M., Eden, Fla. 
Brown, Henry B., Agra, Okla. 


-. Burhans, Paul C., Glendivre, Mont. 


Burkhardt, Paul, Wellington, Colo. 

Carter, Mrs. Lucy W., Gettysburg, So. Dak. 
Champlin, Oliver P., Granville, No. Dak. 
Chenowith, F., Esmond, No. Da 


k. 
Coats, Martin DD. Alpha, Parker, Parke and 


Altona, Okla. 
Dains, Chas. H., Buffalo, Wyo. 
Dickensheets, D. F., Iroquois, So. Dak. 


Dickensheets, J. Q., Cottonwood and Wall, So. 


ak. 
ewer Chas. H., Chelsea, So. Dak. 
Drew, Chas. E., Hydro, Okla. 
Drisko, Raymond C., Herndon, 
Duncan, Calvin W., ‘Oklahoma cis, Okla. 
Eastman, Vinton P., Marion and Litchville, No. 


Dak. 
Gafert, Fred, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Gardner, H. I., Melville, No. Dak. 
Gilbert, Thomas H., Meadows, Idaho. 
Graham, J. M., Gates City, Ala. 
Green, F., Ashland, Ore. 
Haines, Oliver S., Anglin, Wash. 
Hassold, F. A., Dunkirk, Ind. 
Henry, ‘James A., Seattle, Wash. ~ 
Hernandez, S. L., 
Hindley, Geo., Helena, Mont. 


Hughes, John E., Rosebud and Upper No. 


River. So. Dak. 
Immisch, A. R., Scappoose, Ore. 
Jones, John E., Pingree, No. Dak. 


Keeler, Ernest M., Letcher and i So. Dak. 


Kellogg, Royal J.. Bowman, No 
Lamonds, Alex., Central, Ga. 
Lyons, E. C., St. Paul, Minn. 


McEwan, H.., Nekoma, Adams and Loma, No. 


RECEIPTS 


Atrisco and Barelas, New Mex. 


Dak. | 
McKay, R. A., Center Ga. and Strand, Ala. 


Madsen, Axel, Jamestown, 
May, N. M., Oacoma and Reliance, So. Dak. 


‘Miller, G., Carrizozo, N. M 


i Braddock, Penn. 

Moya, Jesus M., San Mateo, San Rafael, Cu- 
bero, San Jose and Seboyeta, N 

Nelson, Frank, Penn. 

Owen, E. P., Willow Creek and Doby, Okla. 

Owens, Edmond, General Missionary in Ariz. 

Panayotova, Miss Donna, Ellis Iland, N. Y. 

Peterson, John M., Absarokee, Mont. 

Pitzer, H. “ig Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reister, John F., Quincy, Wash. 

Richert, Cornelius, St. Paul, Minn. 

Robison, David A., Ridgeway and Pleasant View, 

Roth, V W., Belnap, Heron and Noxen, No. 


Dak. 
Shepersky, Paul G., Leslie, So. Dak. : 
Sisson, Wm. R.. Belle Fourche, Blaine and Lake 
Sa 
Slavinskie, Miss B., Bay City, Mich. 
Smith, Alex. D., New Brighton, Minn. 
Smith, Ernest M., Ferndale, Wash. 
Smith, J. A., Waynoka, Okla. 
Smith, Z. H., De Smet, So. Dak. 
Snider, W. E., Max and Endres, No. Dak. 
Spangenberg, Louis F., Dawson, No. Dak. 
Spangler, Geo. 3.. Guthrie, Okla. 
Switzer, Miss A. E., Dayton, Wyo. 
Tate, Jos. G., White Salmon, Wash. 
Test, Elmer E., Littleton, Colo. 
Thomas, Daniel T., Portland, Ore. 
Thompson, Thomas, Worthing, So. 
Todd, John W., Centerville, So. Dak = 
Upshaw, Wm. ee Malheur and Harney Co., Ore. | 
Utterwick, Henry, Rutherford, N. J. 
Van Wert, E. E., Westlake, Idaho. 
von Lubken, F. L. np Portland, Ore. 
Voris, G. A., Shoshoni, Wyo. 
Waldo, Edwin Palm Beach, Fla. 
Wacker, F. J., Gackle, No. Dak. 
Wendle, Cornelius. Tekoa, Wash. 
Williams, B. P., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wyatt, Charles, Burke, Idaho. 


January, 1908. 


MAINE—$245.09. 


Maine Miss Soc., W. P. Hubbard, Treas., 
69.79; Bangor, Central, 61.10; A Friend, 5.20; 
Mrs. W. G. Duren, 2; Bath, Central, 65; Burn- 
side, Geo. T. Little. 10; Greenville, Mrs. C. 
A. Jewett, 2; 
North Harpswell, 2: North Monmouth, 
Mrs. S. Seabury, 1; Oxford, N. Fisher, .so; Park, 
Mrs. F. I. Pendleton, 3 Portland, High ot. 2: 

Springer, 2% Rumford 
A Friend, 5; 
Mrs. D. M. Mrs. S. S. Dinsmore, 
Mrs. L. W. Weston, 2; West Kennebunk, Mrs. 


Davison. .50; Head Tide, Mrs. J. 


H. M. Bailey, 5; 
Falls, Frieff_d, 


M. P. Smith, 2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$0975.74; of which legacy, 


$so. 


Bennington, C. E., 5: Concord, 


Farland, 25: Epping, Friends, 50; Mrs 


Thompson, @xeter, Mrs. E. S. Hall, 500; 
Francestown, A. A. Downes, 12.50; Hanover, 
Estate of Andrew Moody, 50; Jaffrey, Mrs. N. 


P. Phelps, 3; Keene, Mrs. B. H. Britton, 2; C. . 
C. Sturtevant, 5; O. H. Thayer, 10; Laconia, 78.- 
59; Littleton, 133.84; Milford, 1st, 17.12; R. Con- 
verse, 5; Sanbornton, 16.71; S. 11.20; C. £., 
5: Walpole, W. G. Barnett, 15; A Friend, 2; 
West Lebanon, 13.69; W., to. 


VERMONT—$656. 24. 

Vermont Dom. Miss Soc., J.-T. Ritchie, Treas., 
112.83; Brattleboro, M. L. ‘Henshaw, s* Burling- 
ton, 1st, 141.46 College St., 102.10; J. E. Good- 
rich, 10; Fairfax, Mrs. eeman, 1; Lud- 
low, D. V. Cooledge, 20; Norwich, C. R. Stim- 
son, 9.50; Juliet Stimson, 5; Z. M. Coleman, 2; 
Randolph, Bethany, 15; St. Johnsbury, North, 
36.63; Saxtons River, Mrs. B. J. Pettingill, 5; 
Vergennes, s; C. E., 3; West Rutland, Frank 
A. Morse, 20. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. Cc. H. Thompson, 
Treas. 

A Friend, 5; Barton, W. H. M. S., 5; Ben- 
son, W. H. M. S., 8; Bradford, W. H. M. S., 8; 
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Burlington, Coll. M. 
Chelsea, Sarah P. Bacon, Soc. 

Mi. W. H. Sus ast 


W. W. H. 
Bethany 


ie Randolph 


.62; N ort, W. 
Ho Royalton, Sarah 


Homeland 

Mem. Soc., 1; Sh 

Miss Maynard, 3; Ww. 
St. Johnsbury, 

Thetford, North, W 


Total, $162.72. 
MASSACHUSETTS—$4,884.32; 


ing Treas., 1,024. 69; Allston, 65. 85 Amesbury, 


North, 10; Andover, A Friend, 25; +. Fe S. Bout- 
2: J. Pp, = Ist, 11.24; 


heldon, Mrs. Jennison 


Whiting, A Friend, I. 


of which leg- 


Belchertown, C.- Roxbury Dist. 
R. Sage, 75; Todd, A Friend, 
Braintree = Mrs. E. 
Cambridge, Mrs. E. 

ridge, 5; Charlton, 33 : 
Chicopee Falls, ha of Mary B. Swetland, 300; 
. Carter, 2; Dorchester, 2nd, 
5; Dudley, 8.41; 
idgewater, H. Wade, 10; East- 
15 Enfield, A 
member of Miss. 
Fund,” 60.60; 
‘Church Member,” 
Fitchburg, Mrs. L. 
Fuller, 1.50; L. A. ~ 


Richardson, 


Fiske. 25; 


Clinton, Mrs. G. 
57.54; Dracut, Hillsi 
C. E., 10; East Bri 


Sawin,- 
Gilbertville, Mrs. 


2; Holyoke, ‘Ist, 133. a1; K. Judd, 
10; ‘Lawrence, of E., 4; Lee, Miss S. C. 


. Whitney, 15; Mansfield, Orth., 
J., Blanchard, 2; 
Archibald, 10; Monson, G. 
Friends, 


E. Fuller, M. 
Natick, 1st, 35.28; ‘Mrs. 
; Newton Center, Mrs. "A. 


Newton Highlands, Mrs. E. 

Northampton, 
Andover; 25; 
ford, Palmer, 2nd, S. S., 55.30; 


Pittsfield, South, Miss 
Ouincy, 


2c A Friend, 100; 


Amherst, Miss 
G 


Princeton, 1st, 44. 16: 
Raynham, Mrs. 
25: D H. 
Tufts, 5; Salem, 


3; M. S. 
Sheffield, Mrs. T. 


Wickwire, 1: Smiths, Mrs 
. Smith, 50; South Hadley, Mrs. M. + To 
South Hadley Falls, Mrs. C 

South Framingham, 

E. Shumway. 
‘Temple, 105 


Stockbridge, M 
Conn 5: Sudbury, Mrs. 


Sunderland, S. S. 255 Swampscott, 6. 


Three Rivers, 
22.08: Topsfield, 4.43: Ware, Miss H. 
pp: Waverly, Daniel H. Holmes, 5; Webster. A. 


ley, A Friend, ‘Boylston, Dakin. 
100; West Medway, M 
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L. S. Thayer, 1; West Newbury, rst, C. E., 43: 
Mrs. A. W. Noyes, 1; West Upton, ‘A. P. Wil- 
liams, 5; Whately, 11; ; Williamstown, Mrs. John 
Brookman, 2; R. A. Rice, 15; Winchester, H. C. 
Ordway, 10; Woburn, Mrs. M. A. Millet,  F 
R. M: Tobey, 1; Worcester, ‘Central, 
. 25. ; J. O. Bemis, 5; Pilgrim, 54. 

Joman’s H. M. Assoc., Mass., Miss ES 
White, Treas., $297. : 


RHODE ISLAND—$8s53.23; of which legacy, 


500, 

Carolina, M. L. Little: Compton, 
United, 28.04; Newport, M k Baxter, 25; Paw- 
tucket, Estate of Abner Atwood, 00; 246.18; 
Providence, ag Zt -20; Mrs. T. Pond, 10; 
Saylesville, ‘‘M Chapel, 3.81; Woonsocket, 
Helen M k, 


82; of which legacies, 


Society of Security 
Co., Treas., 2,419. Mrs. John 
Stettbacher, 1; c, Mrs. T. B. Barber, 
2.50; Berlin, Mrs, J. B. Smith, 10; Bristol, 
Alice M. Bartholomew, 10; S. P. Bartholomew, 10; 
ga = port, A Friend, 503 C. M. Bassett, 5; F. 

ootton, 1; Chaplin, J. W. Crosby, 23 
Connecticut, ‘‘In Memory of S. P. 253 
Cromwell, A Friend, 2.50; Danbury, 52; 
Danielson, Marv E. Day, 5; Eagleville, G 
King, 2; East Berlin, Julia Hovey, so: Elling- 
ton, John Thompson, 1; Elmwood, T. Good- 
win, 3; A Friend, 2; Enfield, S., 403 
Farmington, P ge 53 Glastonbury, Frank H.. Rose, | 
5; Groton, S. 12.35; Mrs. P. W. 
255 100; Welles, 15; J. Wil- 
Abbe, 5; fd hs A Friend, 500; Jewett City, 
2nd, 4.68; Maria L. Grant, 1; Jane C. Panton, 1; 
Mrs. H. Stever, 1; Lyme, Old Lyme, 50.70; 
Geo. B. Slater, 5; A Friend, 2; 
Mrs. E. Grush, 2; Meriden, Center, S: Wil- 
bur H. S uire, 2; Mianus, Mrs. W. Brown, 
5; Middlefield, M. E. Lyman, 60; Middleton, S. 
S. of 3rd, 10; Milford, Plymouth, S. S., 13.74; 
Monroe, 10; New Britain, 1st, 57. 90; Mrs. Wm. 
H. Hart, 1; Marion A. Sheldon, 1 New Haven, 
Mrs. J. M. B. Dwight, 25; Geo. Racies, Ss; Miss 
M. E. Landfear, 3; C. M. Mead, 30; Theron Up- 
son, 10; ape hop John H. Fish, 2; New Mil- 
ford, E. Johnson, 2; Mrs. W. C6: Green, 10; 
Norfolk, "Waites of Oliver L. Hotchkiss, 41.20; 
_ 315.42; North Branford, Estate of Luther Chid- 
sey, 12.39; Northfield, 5.14; North Stonington, 
Mrs. H. A. Williams, 1; No. Woodbury, E. 
of North, 135; North Woodstock, Mrs. H. F. 
Hyde, 2; Norwich, A Friend, 1; Miss Mary 
Greeman, 1; Pomfret, st. 9.30; Saybrook, Mrs. 
Saml H. Lord, 1; South Glastonbury, F. J. Hol- 
lister, 3; Southington, 29.44: South Norwalk, 
Mrs. F. FE. Seymour, 1: Stafford Springs, Mrs. 
G. H. Baker, 2; Suffield. Mrs. D. W. Goodale, 
1; Talcottville, H. M. Talcott, 50; Thompson, 
21.82; Torrington, Mrs. Ellen H. Strong, 1; 
Waterbury, Mrs. A. S. Chase, 10; Westport, 
Saugatuck, 38.74; J. D. Bourger. .so; Wethers- 
field, Mrs. W. M. Savage, 2; Willimantic, 
Rowen, 2; Windsor, rst, 12.95; Woodbury, Estate 
of C. W. Kirtland, 30. So. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. Thomsen, 
Treas. 

W. H. M. U., at Bridgeport, So., Ladies.‘ 
46: Fairfield, H. M. U., 10; Hartford, 'So.: 2nd, 
Aux., 125; cial Norwalk. W. A., 30; Trum- 
bull, W. H. M. S., 9.50: Winsted, rst, 25; 2nd, 
Travelers’ Club, 18; 2nd, "Aux., 25. 
Total, 518.50. 


NEW YORK—$2.971.72; of which legacy, t 134. 
Batavia. Miss S. J. Leonard. 1; Binghamton, 
12; Brooklyn, South, 235; Lewis 
: Park, S. S., 10 60: Buffaio, Mrs. S. ‘White- 

19; Coram, T. B. Wilder, 1: 
Hills, Mrs. A. E. Foote, 15; East Bloomfield, 
Mrs. S. H. Hollister, 10; Honeove. 35.96: James- 
town, F. R. Moody, 192.50; Maine, Estate of 
Caroline T. Barnes, 1.134; Massena, 15: Mt. 
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372 THE HOME 
Vernon, ist, 15; ity, B’way Tab., 52; 
G. Cannon, “Ke 125; Mrs. T. P. ’San- 
orn, 


2; Caroline L. Smith, 35; Mrs. Henry 
White, 5; Northfield, Un. Miss’y 21.57; 
Oxford, J. telow, 10; Plattsburg, Mrs. A. 
Anderson, 425; Rensselaer Falls, Mrs. N. E. 

; Riga, rst, 5; Riverhead, 27.91; Rutland, 
4 £0; Ist 40; South Edmes- 
ell, Goodwill, 
83; Tarrytc vn, Mrs. Marah V. Childs, 5; 
tica, Bethesda, 5; Plymouth, 29.56; Wantagh, 
9.55; Warsaw, s. E. T. Ldwrence, 1; Wells- 
ville, rst, 58.95; West Camden, Mrs. M. H 
Green, 19; West Winfield, C. E. of Emanuel, 
15; Miss Clara Morgan, 1; White Plains, S. S., 
29.37. 
ee Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 
reas, 

Brooklyn, Ch. of the Pilgrims, H. H. M. S., 
75;_ special, 5; Tompkins Ave., L. B. S., 300; 
Buffalo, Pilgrim. W. M. S., 20; Candor, “W. G.,’ 


we 


5; Clifton Springs, Miss J. M. 503 


Flushing, S. S., 5.62; Harford, Pa., L. Bes 
10; Homer, Miss E. F. Phillips, 5; New York 
City. R’way Tab., S. W. W., 40.50; Poughkeepsie, 
17; Aux., 7.50; Schenectady, ast, M. 
Sherburne, W. . S., 30; West New- 
ark, W. M. S., 6. Total $616. 62. 


NEW JERSEY—$324.98; of which legacy, $50. 

Cedar Grove, S:, 5; East Orange, rst, 
Special, 25; Trinity, S. Freehold, A 
Friend, 2; Montclair, st, F.) A. Ferris, 
100; Watchung, 49.08; Mt. Holly, Mrs. 
A. S. Robbins, 2; Newark, Estate of A. B. Mer- 
win, 50; Miss K. L. Hamilton, 5; Paterson, A 
Friend, 50; Swedes, 1; Somerville, Mary ; 
Lyman, 10; Upper Montclair, Watchung, 


10. 


arses 686.08; of which legacies, 
$1,575.95. 

Received A. Jones, Blossburg, 2nd, 
5; Miners Mills, J. = Williams, Tr., 5; Wind 
Gap, J. G. Jones, Tr., 3. Total, $23. 

Audenried, Welsh, 10; Darlington, Miss R. 
Davies, 1; DuBois, Swedes, 2; Fountain Springs, 
4.38; Guys Mills, Mrs. F. M. Guy, 1; Kane, W 
H. M. S., 10; Montrose, Estate of Mrs. C. F. C. 
Lathrop, 1,562.20; Philadelphia, Mt. Airy, S. R. 
Weed, s; Park, 12: Rev. E. F. Fales, 5; Pitts- 
burg, Estate of Ellen P. Jones, 13.75; Puritan, 9; 
Swedes, 4; Plymouth, Welsh, 8.75; WilkesBarre, 
Puritan, 25. 


DISTRICT COLU MBIA—$10.00. 
Washington, R. Wright, 10. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$30.00. 
Pinehurst, Two Friends, 30. 


GEORGIA—$50.95. 

Received by Rev FF. E. Tenkins, Meansville, 
2.50; Baxley, Friendship, Mt. Olive, Hunter, 
Antioch and Surrency, New Home, 2; Colbert, 
Concord, 2.50; Middleton, New Hope, 3.77; 
Zoar, 3.73; Ft. Valley, 4.50; Hoschton, 5; Mace- 
donia, 2; Sardis, Oxford, 2.50; Lawrenceville, 
New Trinity, 3; Stone Mountain, Carnest Grove, 
2; Lifsey, Liberty, 2; Lindale and North Rome, 
9.70; Naylor, Pleasant Home, 2.25; Ocee, 2.50; 
Sarepta, Holly Creek and Suches, Pleasant 


Union, 1. 


ALABAMA—$18.2s5. 


Antioch, 1.50; Dothan, Newtowns Chapel, 1; 
Florala, 2; Gate City, Memorial, 4; Hanceville, 


Mt. Grove, 5; Rose Hill, 4; Tallassee, eet, Fs. 


LOUISIANA—$3.35. 
Iowa and Manchester, 2.35. 


FLORIDA—$106.96. 

Received_hby Rev. F. E. Jenkins, Jacksonville, 
°; Avon Park, Union Evan., 12.07; Caryville, 
Tnion, Chipley, Shilo, and Esto, Union Grove, 5; 
Cottondale, County age, 1; DeFuniak Sps., Mrs. 


MISSIONARY 


March 


E. L. Needham, 5; Interlachen, Rev. S. J. Town- 
send, 5; Mount Dora, 11; Orlando, rs. Geo. 
Porter, 50; St. Petersburg, 12.89. 


TEXAS—$04.55. 
To Home Miss. Com., E. M. Powell, Sec., 
; Farwell, 5; Lipscombe, 5; Morrill, 10; Pruitt, 
és: 53 Texline, 1.90; Tyler, 15. 


ny Alpha, 10.60; 
Manchester, 7. 


4 


NEW 10.00. 
Atrisco and Barelas, 1o. | 


ARIZONA—$10.00. 
Jerome, rst, 10. 


TENNESSEE—$6o9.15. 
Chattanooga, East f.ake, 40; Memphis, Stran- 


gers’ Miss. Soc., 29.15. 


KENTUCKY—$12.00. 
Berea, Ch. and S. S., 2; Two Friends, ro. 


~OHIO—$217.81. 


Ohio H. M. Soc., Rev. C. H. Surall, Treas., 
96.27; Ashland, J. O. Jennings, 5; Cincir: ‘ati W. 
J. Breed, 10; ‘Cleveland, Nor. Danish, 15; Con- 
neaut, Miss L. M. Baker, 5; Garrettsville. 10; 
Marblehead, 1st, 10; Medina, Miss D. Hartman, 
1; North 7. 22; Oberlin, rst, 
mr. J. A. Mart, ‘Wilmington, Mrs. 
Stoddard, 1; Windham, 16.25. 


INDIANA—$62.809. 

 irinity, W. HH. M. ‘S.,° 20; 
Kokomo, B. Harbster, 5; Shipshewana and 
Ontario, 2.90; Terre Haute, 1st, 34.99. 


ILLINOIS—$463.12. 

Illinois H. M. Soc., J. W. Iliff, Trens., 08. 
Amboy, C. E., arpentersville, 1st, 11.193 
Chicago, F. H. Tuthill, 45; A Friend, 10; Lake 
Forest, Mrs. C. E. Latimer, 1; Lexington, E. F. 
Wright, 6; Oak Park, A Friend, 5; Polo, Ind. 
Pres., 27.68; garg Mrs. A. R. Clapp, 10; 
Roscoe, Mrs. M. A . Ritchie, 1; Somonauk, Mrs. 
Lx Led, 2. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Standish, 


Treas., 33. 


MISSOURI—$38.05 
Cameron, rst, Springfield, German, Rev. G. 
Grob, 10.45; Valley Park, Olive Branch, 2.60. 


MICHIGAN—$369.79. 
Michigan H. M. Soc., J. P. Sanderson, Treas., 


302.79; Ann Arbor, L. E. Buell, 5; Detroit, H. 
purr, G. A. Warren, s; A Friend, 1; De- 
Witt, Mrs. E. J. Cook, 1; Ludington, G. N. 
Stray, 50. 


WISCONSIN—$132.18. 

Wisconsin H. M. Soc., C. M. Blackman, Treas., 
111.79; Albertville, Mrs. Massey, 1; Berlin, Lucy 
Fitch, t; Burlington, Miss E. A. Kantsky, 10; 
Racine, Danish, 3.39; South Milwaukee, German, 


IOWA—$205. 00. 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 
+39; Church, German, I. Bechtel, 12; Farragut, 
Glenwood. C. E. Carey, 5; M cGregor, ie? 
Giichrist. 1; Manchester, Dr. E. Triem, 10; 
Red Oak, E. M. Carey, 25. 


MINNESOTA—$1,596.30: of which legacy, $650. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Akeley, 25; 
Alexandria, 75; Faribault, 127.02; Freeborn, 9.50; 
Hancock, 10; Hawley, 8.04; Medford, 19.10; 
Minneapolis, Lowry Hill, 135; Park Ave., 78.08 ; 
Plymouth. 96; Owatonna, 53.50; St. Paul, Plym- 
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outh, 3.074; Pacific, 15; Sauk Center, 34.75. 
Total, $725.73. | 

Backus, Union, 1.25; Burtrum, 2.50; Duluth, 
Pilgrim, 108.92; Lakeland, 6.90; McIntosh, ist, 
7.50; { Minneapolis, Plymouth, A Friend, 50; 
Frank E. Parmelee, 10; New York Mills, rst, 1; 
North Branch, ist, 2.50; St. Paul, Estate of 
Anson Blake, 650; Waterville, rst, 15; Zumbrota, 
Mrs. N. E. Ballard, 5; A Friend, 5; A Friend, 5. 


 KANSAS—$6.00. 


Clay Center, Mrs. H. H. Wright, 1; Wamego, 
J. F. Willard, 5. 


NEBRASKA—$82.77. 

Nebraska H. M. Soc., Rev. §S. I. Hanford, 
Treas., 41.67; Crete, L. E. Benton, 2; Franklin, 
A Friend, 10; Friend, Dr. H. W. Herwitt, 5; 
Grand Island, Mrs. H. E. Clifford, 2; Hallam, 
German, 5; Lincoln, Marion Powell, 10; Malmo, 
Mrs. O. Ostenburg, 1; Springwater, W. C 
Brown, 2; Waverly, 4.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$7357.7 


4. 
Received by G. J. Powell, Amenia, S. S., 5.15; 
Carrington, S. S., 10; Cleveland, 5; Cooperstown, 
Crary, 19.65; 10; Dawson, 
5; Dickinson, 63.80; Ladies, 10; S. S., 10; C. E., 
5; Fargo, rst, 7; Fingal, 60; Getchel, 50.50; 
Hankinson, Rev. W. A. Whitcomb, 3; Melville, 
11.15; Niagara, 38; Park, 7.50; Pingree, S. S., 5; 
Rose Hill, 47.35. Total, $448.75. | 
Anamoose, German Ebenezer, 8; Antelope, 
Mooreton, 10; Barrie, 5.50; Colfax, 2.50; Dwight, 
10; C. E., 2.50; Eigenheim, 5; Harvey, German, 
35; Hoffnungsvoll, 5; Beach, 8.85; Rocky Butte, 
208; Cando, 6.30; Deering, 5; Fingal, 3.75; 
Kulm, Ger., 75; Litchville and Marion, 42.50; 
Lucea; 450: Ladies Aid. Soc., 3; 
Overly, 3. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. -H. Stickney, 
Treas. Cooperstown, S. S., 10; Dwight, C. E., 
2.50; Hankinson, L. A. S., 20; Heaton, 27.93; 


C. E., 2.07; Melville, L. A. S., 5. Total, $67.50. © 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$387.8o. 
Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D. Armour, 
27.06; Badger, 6.15; Bethel, 7.27; Garretson, 


2.26; Gothland, 2; Hetland, 10.50; Huron, 57.75; 


Iroquois, Mr. and Mrs. J. Baldridge, 100; 


13; Bryant, 14; Canova, 2; S. S., 23 Cresbard and 
ot 


Mitchell, 31.25; Osceola, 3.80. al, $249.04. 

Ashton, 11; Beresford, Mrs. M. S. Bridgman, 
Myron, 4; Garretson, 1.63; Hurdsfield, Eureka, 
5; Pitrodie, 22.05; Willow Lakes, 24.27; Oahe, 
Indian Chs., 13.81; Orient, Rev. A. H. Robbins, 
10; Selby, German, 25. 


COLORADO—$175.68. | 
Fondis. 2.79; Greeley, 3.50; Montrose, 7; 
Rocky Ford, German, 6.04; German, Miss. of 
Swink, 3; Stratton, 32.30; TYinidad, rst, 3; Well- 
ington, German. 2.45; Whitewater, Union, .60. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. L 
Treas. Denver. Plymouth. 50; Ohio Ave.. 40; 
— 2.50; Eaton, 20; Fountain, 2.50. Total, 
IIS. 
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W YOMING—$4 3.73. 
: — River, 6.50; Rock Springs, 25; Torring- 
oa, - 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss E. McCrum, 
Treas., Douglas, rst, 6.23. 


MONTANA—$6.90. 
Park City, 6.90. 


IDAHO—$o93.31. : 
Clarkfork, 10; Council, rst, 36; Hope, 23.31; 
Lewiston, Pilgrim, 19; Thornton, s. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA—$27.00. 
Berkeley, L. M. Foster, 25; Oakland, Mrs. S. 
H. Griffin, 2. 


SOUTH CALIFORNIA—$34.50. 

Nordhoff, Mrs. J. R. Gelett, 4.50: Pasadena, G. 
Longfellow, 10; Potrero, Mrs. M. H. Currier, 10; 
Santa Barbara, Miss J. A. Weldon, ro. 


.WASHINGTON—$1,853.47. 


Washington Cong. H. M. Soc., Rev. H. B. 
Hendley Treas., 1,346.77; Ahtanum, 60; Almira, 
and Beulah, 21; Anacortes, Pilgrim, 1.59; 
Anglin, 3; Arlington, United, and S. S., 13.50; 
Rev. A. L. Loder, 12.66; Bellevue, 24.60; Bryant, 
7.17; Cathlamet, 17; Chewelah, rst, 30.50; Edison, 
18; Five Mile Prairie and Lidgerwood, 18; Hill- 
yard, 1st, 5.60; Kalama, 1st, 36; Kirkland, S. S., 
3; McMurray, Montborne and Clear Lake, 11.12; 
Orchard Prairie, 30; Newport, Hope, 10; Puy- 
allup, Plymouth, 9; S., 3-50; Ritzville, rst, 
German, 25: Immanuel, German, 20; Salems, 
German, 4; J. D. Bassett, 20; Roy, 16; Seattle, 
Beacon Hill, 8; Spokane, West Side, 6; South 


Bend, rst, 1.50; Springdale, 2; Tacoma, Plymouth, 


52.45; Center, 12.95; Wallula, rst, 3.56. 


OREGON—$161.40. 
Received by Rev. N. J. Folsom. Beaver Creek, 
13; Eugene, 52; Forest Grove,. 8.40; Rainier, 8. 
Total, $81.40. 
Corvallis, 1st, and Plymouth, 2.50; Portland, 
Ilighland, 75; Salem, Central, 2.50. 


HAWAII—$z2s5 oo. 
Hamaknapoko, E. G. Beckwith, 2s. 
CANADA—$5.00. 


Mille Roches, Ontario, Mrs. A. J. Barnhart, 5. 


BOHEMIA—$5.00. 

Prague, Rev. J. S. Porter, 5. 
BU LGARIA—$10.00. 

Bulgaria, W. W., 


JANUARY RECEIPTS 


Contributions ........... . $20,366.14 

Home Missionary ........ 204.48 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1908. 

Alstead, 11; Andover, East, 9.59; Bethlehem, 
1.50; Brentwood, 6; Concord, South, 375.82; 
Bible Class, 13.18; S. S., rst Ch., 9.61; Exter, 
32.27; Giisum, 6; Hill, 15; Lancaster, 32; Lang- 
don, 6.20; Lisbon, 5-25 Manchester, 1st, 71.85; 
Milford, 10.45; Milton Mills, 3-753 Nashua, 20.93; 
Weare, 5.15; Pembroke, S. S., 10. Total, 

45-55. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1908. 


Rev. F. E. Emrich, Acting Treasurer, Boston. 
Abington, rst, 19.81; Adams, C. E., 2; Aga- 
wam, 6; Amherst, rst, 144.35; Andover, South, 
370; .* C. Torrey, 5; Arlington, 87.60; Attle- 
boro Falls, Cen., 10; Bedford, Trin., 25.08; 
Boston, Cash, 10; Shawmut, 13 ow: Estate M. 


P. Gay, Inc., 15; Charlestown, inthrop,, 9.60; 
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Roxbury, Eliot, 55.41; Highland, 25; Immanuel- 
Walnut Ave., 1; Dorchester, Pilgrim, C. E., 10; 
Roslindale, 39; Boxford, 10; Bradford, ist, 5; 
Braintree, 1st, 2.35; Brookfield, 5.85; Brookline, 
Harvard, 136.64; Cambridgeport, Friend, 2; 
Pilgrim, 9.96; Charlton, 11; Chesterfield, .: 
Cummington, Village, 20.71; West, 8; Dalton, 
Mrs. Z. Marshal Crane, 300; Clara LL. Crane, 
300; W. M. Crane, 250; Zenas Crane, 250; 
Dedham, ist, All in S. S., 6.03; Douglas, East, 
2nd, 30; Falmouth, No., 20; Fall ver, st, 
I 77-36; Fitchburg, Finn, 5.72; Foxboro, Mrs. 
M . Phelps, 50; Bethany, S. S., 38; Framing- 
ham, So., Grace, General und, Income 
of, 34.75; Gloucester, Bethany, Taft Thank Of- 
fering, 5: Trinity, 182.57; West, Taft Thank Of- 
fering, 9.15; Granville Center, 17.60; Great Bar- 
rington, ist, 141.20; Hadley, 2nd, 30; Hardwick, 
20; Haverhill, Zion, 3; Holbrook, G. F. Merriam, 
; Holliston, 1st, 42.40; Ipswich, ist, 50.74; 
ancaster, S. S., 5; Lanesboro, 2; Lawrence, 
Lawrence St., 129.07; Leicester, 51.60; Lenox, 
22; Leverett, Moores Corner, 4; Lexington, Han- 
cock, 131.95; Lincoln, 45.50; well, High St., 
11.50; Kirk St., 331; 1st Trin., 34.74; Swede, 5; 
Lowell, anomet, C. E., 


~ Cleveland, 2.50° Marlboro, 18; Medford, Union, 


. C. L., 5; Medway, West, 5; Mendell Fund, 
Income of, 10; Millbury, 1st, 13.46; Montreal, 
Ca., 5; Nantucket, 1st, 7.30; Natick, 1st, 39.72; 
South, 3.80; New Braintree, 5.50; Newburyport, 
No., S. S., 2.52; Newton, rst, 95.46; Eliot, 108.- 
86; S. S.,_ 11.62; Auburndale, 5; Highlands, A. 
C., 100; Norfolk, Union, 15.55; orthbridge, 
Rockdale, C. E., 3.60; No. Brookfield, 5.70; Ox- 
ford, 1st, 60; Paimer, Est. H. T. Carey, 24.96; 
Peabody, West, 4.03; Pelham, 5; Philadelphia, 
Germantown, 5; Pittsfield, 1st, 136.06; Plymouth, 
Pilgrimage, 53-333 Plympton, C. E., 3; Quincy, 
Bethany, 82.32; Reading, Mrs. J. Spokesfield, 10; 

. 15; Reed Fund, Income of, 28; Revere, 
Finn, 13.79; Rockland, 1st, 14.07; Silver Creek, 
Miss., Mrs. E. Chadwick, 5; Sisters Fund, 
Income of, 120; Somerville, Franklin St., 8.47; 
Prospect Hill, 23.58; So. Hadley Center, 9.09; 
Spencer, -1st, 34.26; Swampscott, Friends, 15; 
Taunton, East, 6.60; Wall Fund, Income of, 10; 
Ware, Gilbertsville, Trin., Warren, ist, 
E., 10; Washington, D. C., Mrs. C. D. Jones, 1; 
West Newbury, 2nd, 10; Weymouth, Union, ( 
E., 2.10; Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 205; Whit- 
ing Fund, Income of, 20; Whitman, 1 5.35 5 Whit- 
ney Fund, Income of, 100; Winchendon, st, 


7.50; Winchester, 1st, 317.90; D. N. Skillings, 


Fund, Income of, 35; Windsor, 8; East, S. S., 
2; Woburn, rst, 450; Worcester, Armenian, 15; 
Finn, 4.65; Park, 15; Designated for salary W 
S. Anderson, Berkshire County, 25; Designated 
for salary A. Garabedian, Lawrence, Lawrence 
St., 50; Designated for Greek work, Lowell, 
Kirk St., 43.54; Designated for salary of Gen- 
‘eral Missionary, Pittsfield, 1st, 300; Designated 
ior weet of C. Hi M. .S., Concord, N. H., 
Friend, 2.50; Designated for work in Alaska, 


‘Granby, C. E., 15. 


Woman’s H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas. | 


Salaries, American International College, 70; 
Italian worker, 40: Greek worker, 16.66; Polish 


worker, 8 


SUMMARY 
Regular. (Includes Inc. Fds., $602.71) .$6,502.73 
Designated for Greek 43.54 
Designated for Armenian work......... 50.00 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Bridgewater, S. S., 15; Bridgeport, South 
Ladies’ Beeficent 16; Cornwall, 215; 
2; 


‘900, Jtahan, 
Mid 


Designated for debt o , Soe 2.50 
Designated for work in Alaska......... 15.00 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in January, 1908. 


Security Company, Treasurer, P. O. Drawer 8, 
Hartford. 


M arch 


Danielson, Westfield, 44. Derby, First, 25.10; 
Enfield, 63.05; Essex, 26.58; Farmington, 113.31; 
Glastonbury, 110; Hartford, First, 144-97 Hart- 
ford, Danish, 19; Hartford, First, Y. W. H. M. 
C., 50; Hartford, Center, S. S. Home Dept., 
12.05; Warburton Chapel, S. S., 6; Hartford, 
Asylum Hill, 213.40; ebron, 34.25;- Kensing- 
eriden, First, 5; Middletown, 
South, 75.38; Gletown, First, 27.23; Middle- 
town, Third, Y. P. S. C. E., 9.41; New Britain, 
First, 220.54; New Britain, Italian, 5; New 
Britain, South, 336.90; New Haven, Plymouth, 
33.92; New Haven, Redeemer, 25; Norfolk, 124.- 
6s; Northfield,- 5.13; Northford, 6; Old Lyme, 
19.15; Orange, 20: Reynolds Bridge, 10; Salem 
Center, 3; Somers, 5.86; Southington, 19.08; 
Union, 6; Waterbury, First, 150; Wauregan, 40; 
Wauregan, Ladies’ Ben. Soc., 2; West Stafford, 
33 West Stafford, Y. P. S. C. E., 5; Westport, 
augatuck, 19.14; Wilton, 30; Mrs. Edward A. 
Smith, Herbert Knox Smith and Ernest Walker 
Smith, 300. 

Designated, $423.40; Undesignated, $2,189.52; 

3562.29. 


| Special for C. H. M. S. 
New Britain, First, H. H. Pease, Treas...$126.70 
Danielson, Westfield, Geo. B. Guild, Treas, 27.59 
Wauregan, Lad. Ben. Soc. for Thomas- 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1908. 


os. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 
hepachet, C. E., 10; Crompton, Swedes, 2; 


Newport, United Ch., 51.72; Union Ch., 2.20; — 


Pawtucket, 79.36; Peace Dale, 18; Slatersville, 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1908. 

Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. : 
Albany, First, 85.17; Angola, 2; Binghamton, 
East Side, 1; Bristol, 9; Brooklyn, Evangel, 
9.18; German, 6.48; Park, 30; Buffalo, First, 
150.15; Cortland, H. FE. Ranney, 65; East Rock- 
away, 5; Elbridge, 10; Hopkinton, Mrs. Laura 
L. Chittenden, 10; Jamesport, 5.15; Lockport, 
East Avenne Ch. & S. S., 50; Lysander, 14.40; 
Norwich, First, 18.40: Oswego Falls, C. E., 5; 


Oxford, 20; Perry Center, 50.90; Plainfield Cen- | 
_ ter, 8; Roland, 10: Saratoga, 9.80; Schenectady, — 
Pilgrim, 5.79; Sherburne, S. S., 26.74. Total, 


$607.16. | 
OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1908. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treas., Cleveland. 


Aurora, 18; Bellevue, st, 25; Belpre, 11.60; | 
Burton, 5.54; Cleveland, Bethlehem, Personal, | 
Euclid Ave., 38.90; Glen-— . 
ville, Jones Road, 6; Pilgrim, 152.50; Union, | 
10.63; Columbus, ist, 150; Thank Offering, 250; © 
Mayflower, S. S., 4.89; North S. S.,°12.18; Col-. 
linwood, 25; Croton, 5; Elyria, 1st, 12.67; 1st. 
Madison, S. S., 10; Mansfield, rst, 7.70; Marietta. | 

North Olmsted, 
15; North Ridgevile, 133; Oberlin, 2nd, 30.75;. 
Penfield, 10; Ripley, 5; Sandusky, 15.56; Say- 
brook, 5; Secretary, Pulpit Supply, 15; Somer- 
dale, 6; South Newbury, 5; Springfield, st, 
Personal, 1; Toledo, Central, 56.42; 1st, 40; 
Twinsburg, 30; Vaughnsville, 17.50. Total, 


2; Bethlehem, 2:50; 


S., 6; 2nd, 5; Huntsburg, 


Ist, 18.48; Mt. Vernon, rst, 15; 


$1,072.01. 


From Ohio Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. G. B. 
Brown, Treas., Toledo, O. Cleveland Conference, . 


A Friend, 15; Franklin,, W. M. S., 6; Oberlin, 


2nd, L. S.. 40; Wakeman, W. M. S., 8; Welling- 
sg A., 11.25. Total, $80.25; Grand Total, 
I,1=2.20. 
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esignated for salary W. S. Anderson... 25.00 | 
| Designated for salary General Missionar 00.00 
if: 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-S ECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President 


— E. BALDWIN, Vice-Preaidest 
HUBERT C. HERRING, D. WILLIS E. LOUGEE 
General Associate Secretary 
JOSEPH B. CLARK D., Editorial Secretary 
WASHINGTON CHOATE D. D., Treasurer 
MISS MIRIAM L. WOODBERRY, Woman’s Dep’t. 
Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Fiseisahien Mass. 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D., Chairman. Missouri C. M. BLACKMAN. Wisconsin 
GEORGE E. HALL D. New Hampshire Mr. W. HOMER. Missouri 
HENRY FAIRBANKS, Ph.D.........Vermont IR. EDWARD TUCKER Kansas 
MR. ARTHUR F. WHITIN.....Massachusetts W. FE. DAY. California 
MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN......Rhode Island TUTTLE Di Nebraska 
REV. H. SMITH, D. . Washington 
S. PARKES D. D........-New York DAVID P. JONES... Minnesota 
MR. McMILLAN. Illinois W. ¥ McELVEEN, Ph. Massachusetts 


REV. CHARLES A. MOORE............-lowa S. H. WOODROW, D. . Washington, D. C. 
FRANK T. BAYLEY, Colorado 


: EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HUBERT C. HERRING, D. a Chairman 


One Yea Ze Years 
MR. WILLIAM B. HOWLAND He TAMES G. CANNON 
MR. JOHN F. a SMAN MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
OZO S. DAVIS D. REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 
W. T. McELVEEN. BaD. REV. LEWIS T. REED 
| SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E. Eversz, D. D., German Department, 8:1 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago IIl. 
Rev. F. Risberg, Supt. of Swedish Work, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. O. C. Grauer, Supt. of Dano-Norwegian Work 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Slavic Vepartment, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rev. A. E. Ricker............Indianapolis, Ind. Rev. G. J. Powells | 

Geo. R, D. D........Minneapolis, Minn. Rev. Geo. A. -Denver, Colo. 

we Scudder, Jr....West Seattle, be _J. D. Kingsbury, D. Utah Idaho, City 
ev. 


D. B.D, Cheyenne, Rev. Geo. A. "New Mexico and Arizona, 
Frank E. Tusking The South..Atlanta, Ga. Amarillo, Texas. 
W, S. Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75Essex St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Geo. Cuba. Rev. C. G. Murphy............-Oklahoma City. 
Rev. Arthur J. Folsom. »»eForest Grove, Oregon 


SECRETARIES AND TREASUR ERS OF CONSTITUTENT STATES 


Rex Charles Harbutt, Secretary. Maine Missionary Society. +34 Dow 'St., Portland, Me. 
. P. Hubbard, Treasurer..... 


10 2; Ban or, Me. 
Rev. E. R. Smith Secretary... N cw Hampshire Home Missionary Society. aeeeee 5 . H 


N. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer...... N. H. 
H. Merrill D.D., Secretary. V erment Domestic Johnsbury, Vt. 
E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary.. Massachusetts -+--609 Cong’l House, Boston, Mass. 


Cong’! jouse, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. hh. Lyon, Secretary... - Rhode Island Home Missionary Society. eoeseeee .Central Falls, R. I. 


os. ym. Rice, Treasurer..... Providence, R. 
ev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary....Missionary Society of Connecticut _ ecccccces oseeHartford, Conn. 
Security Company, Treasurer... Hartford, Conn. 


Rev. C. W. Shelton Secretary. York Home Miss. Society. . Fourth “Ave. and 22d St., New York 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer.... .-Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
Rev, Char! les H. Small, Secretary.Ohio Coe Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Char les H. Small, Treasurer. os Cleveland, Ohio 
"Secretary. Illinois La Salle St. Chicago 
W. lhff, Treasurer. as 153 La Salle St... Chicago 
omer W. Carter, D.D. ,»SecretaryWisconsin “ “ Beloit, Wis. 
C. M. Blackman, Treasurer.... Whitewater, Wis. 
Rev. P. A. Johnson, Secretary. lowa sows 
Rev. W. Sutherland Secretary Michigan | Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer ‘“ Mich. 
Rev. L. C. Schnacke, Secretary. Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society secseecs ab Opens, Kan: 
Rev. S. I. Hanford, Secretary.. Nebraska Home Missionary Society. ‘Lincoln, Neb. 
S. A, Treasurer Lincoln, Neb. 
Rev. John L. Maile, Secretary. South California Home Missionary Society.........Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. K. Wray, D. D., Secretary. Home Missionary Society....... ...Carthage, Mo. 


Rev. L. D. Rathbone. Secretary .. «Worth California Home Missionary Society .. .....Berkeley, Cal. 


LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in: - 
month after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 

Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, 
in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes 
of said Society, and under its direction. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes 
_an Honorary Life Memmebr. 
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60 YEARS’ 
> EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


TraveE MARKS) 
DESIGNS 
CopPYRIGHTS 


Anyone sending asketch and Saneriptios may 

quickly ascertain our opinion free w 

invention is probably patentanie Commun 

tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest Ge, peed for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge inthe 


Scientific American. 
A handsomely illustrated weekl ‘ Largest cir- 
culation of anv scientific} journal. Terms, $3a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


A Cream of Tartar Powder 


free from alum or phos= 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 
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